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INTRODUCTION. 



The question b often asked, Can the art of clebau0 be 
cultivated ? To this question we reply, it certainly can. 
Natural qualities furnish the foundation in this art as 
well as in any other, but skill comes through rightly 
directed practice. 

This treatise gives a few simple directions to help the 
novice into the right path, but he must rely upon the 
facility only to be acquired through long practice. A 
long list of questions is given, suitable for discussion, 
which will be useful in schools and in debating societies. 
When a question is to be selected for a coming debate 
it will hardly be possible to read over a list so varied 
as this without either finding what is wanted or a sug 
gestion of an acceptable topic. 

The arguments appended are not all that might be 
offered ; they may not even be the best ; but they will 
show that something can be said on each side of the 
question. The notes explain the nature and scope oi' 
Uie question^, especially where arguments are perfeotlj 
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10 nsrrBODUGTioN. 

obvious. The list is intended for a wide range of 
debaters. Some topics will seem almost childish; 
others will appear too difficult for any but students 
specially prepared. This was inevitable. Let each take 
what may suit him and pass by those either too hard or 
too eas^. No one class of students will ever need to use 
all of them. 

It has not been thought necessary to add references 
to sources of information. Some of these are self-evi- 
dent as to the appropriate articles in cyclopaedias. 
Others would be beyond the reach of students. In 
several books of the same general character which have 
come under the writer's notice reference has been made 
to back numbers of English reviews and magazines, 
sometimes fifty years old. Not much utility in that I 
One who haa access to a great library will have little 
trouble in 6ixding the books and papers which will give 
material for a coming debate ; others will have to be 
satisfied with the material at hand. The debater's art 
is not so much iu accumulating a vast mass of facts : 
that belongs rather to the student : and while such facts 
may be used effectively by a good debater, they not in- 
frequently are ill-digested and positively hurtful. We 
do not wish to imply that ignorance adds to a debater*s 
force. The more he knows the better, if he has it well iii 
hand and uuderstands what to omit. But the gathering 
of knowledge belongs to the general student. The art of 
debate teach«9 to use effectively what is already known 
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FORMS OF DEBATE. 

The ability to debate a question skillfully and forcibly 
is of great value. It is a desirable accomplishment 
and has often been the passport to wealth and fame^ 
• In the conflict of opinion prevailing in every depart- 
ment of life, it is desirable to maintain our own side m 
the face of all opposition. Whoever cannot do so may 
possess brilliant ideas, may originate wise plans, and even 
be eloquent with pen and tongue, but he will always find 
it difficult to secure the co-operation of others. " He k 
a good debater," when said of a man in State, Church, 
or business, is very apt to call out the rejoinder, " Then 
let us, if possible, secure his help." 

The simplest form of debate is a regular discussion 
between two persons. A mere ** argument," carried on 
in conversation on political or other topics is not digni- 
fied with tills title. But when a formal question is pro- 
posed and two persons oppose each other in set speeches 
we have the rudimentary debate. A chairman may pro* 

11 



12 THE debater's TREASUBY. 

ride and judges render a decision, and each speaker mnj 
gpeak more than once according to agreement. If each 
should have but a single speech the addresses might be 
interesting and might fairly set forth the opposing 
views ; but the mental struggle which makes a debate the 
most interesting form of speech could not be fully de- 
veloped. The second speaker might attack the first, 
but unless the exerQises were extended there would be 
no opportunity of seeing what could be said in reply. 
In considering debate, therefore, we will assume that 
there are either more than two speakers or that more 
than one speech is allowed. 

The question should be so stated (especially for this 
form of direct controversy) as to allow a distinct affirma- 
tive and negative. Should the question be, " Which is 
the most useful metal, gold, silver, or iron ?" the speak- 
ers might advocate the metals in the order of naming, 
but it would be better to change the form so as to ask a 
question directly or affirm the superiority of one over 
the others, thus, " Gold is more useful than silver or 
Iron,** or, "Resolvedy That iron is more valuable than 
gold or silver," or, " Is silver more necessary to men 
than gold or iron ?" Either of these modes of statement 
throws the weight of affirming on one party and that of 
denying on the other. 

Let us assume that the debate is between two persons 
only, A and B, the first affirming, and that they have 
two " rounds." If the speakers are well matched and 
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the Bides of the question are fairly equal, success will 
depend upon the skill with which each manages his case 
as really as if they were playing a game of chess. 

The afErmative has the opening, and A can present 
his case without distraction. He can in great measure 
choose his own ground. If time is unlimited he may 
give all his arguments, but will be unwise in so doing, 
for he would then be on the defensive only in his second 
speech. On the other hand, he may reserve all his force 
and give his adversary nothing to answer. But this is 
equally unwise, as the prepossession of the audience 
would be against* him. If he can make a clear state- 
ment of his own case and support it by some plausible 
reasoning to which the answer will not be too obvious ; 
reserving his strongest point for the second speech, he 
will be in the best position to receive the coming attack. 

The first speech of B is easier to make than his oppo- 
nent's. The question has been stated and interest awak- 
ened. Introduction may be dispensed with advantage- 
ously. Let B take the best of A's points, which he 
jfeels sure he can completely and quickly answer, and 
when he has succeeded in this the audience will pre* 
sume that he can treat all others in the same fashion. 
It is often wise not to try to answer all arguments but tc 
take fair specimens of the whole. Much depends upon 
•the right choice being made. It is not good policy to 
take all the weak or all the strong arguments of an op- 
ponent^ but rather some of each. State these arguments 
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Ikirly and answer them in the shortest way possible^ 
The faculty of strong, clear statement is invaluable to a 
debater ; and he will gain much if he always puts his 
opponent's argument with perfect fairness, so that an 
answer will be seen to be real and not an evasion. 

The speaker on the negative must not, however, be 
satisfied with merely answering. It is sometimes main- 
tained that he is out of order if he advances any new 
argument of his own. This is nonsensical, for most 
questions are affirmative only in form, and it probably 
arose from confounding the functions of the debater with 
those of the judge. Should no arguments be produced 
by the affirmative the judge would assign the decision to 
the negative ; but no speaker on the negative should fail 
to bring forth the best argument for his view irrespective 
of what his opponent may or may not do. If B does 
not give half his first speech to setting forth his own 
case he will give an impression that little can be said for 
it. In discussing the question, " Is protection advan- 
tageous to the United States?" it would be folly for the 
negative to only answer arguments without putting in 
the strongest possible plea for free trade. The reason of 
this is that a speech can seldom be disproved with 
mathematical exactness, and to overcome the residuum 
as well as to give a spice of novelty to the whole speech 
it is well to have some original arguments on the nega 
live also<^ 

A liseB to niake his second speech. The necessity of 
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eondensation in what he says is now imperative. Indeed, 
nothing can supply a training which will call out all the 
powers of the mind and develop its resources better than 
a warm discussion with a formidable adversary. In 
classes it often happens that persons who can hardly 
find material for an essay or an oration come to the sec- 
ond speech of a warm discussion regretting the limita- 
tions of time. A good mode of procedure for A would 
be about the following : He may restate the question if 
his adversary has drifted away from it; answer the 
original argument of B ; show the insufficiency of the 
answers of B to the arguments of A's first speech ; and 
then with all the force at his command bring forth his 
own additional points. 

The last speech of B may review the whole ground 
by a summary of the arguments he himself had ad 
vanced previously and a refutation of A's, especial 
prominence being given to those last brought forward. 
Additional arguments now brought forward may be 
like reserves thrown into the crisis of a battle. He may 
n9t be required " to prove a negative," yet argument 
piled upon argument will make as much impression on: 
the mind of the judge as if he was arguing for the 
affirmative. He must not only make out his case but 
fortify it against the last assault of A. This may be 
done if he can anticipate the probable course of his 
adversary and show in advance the insufficiency of hia 
answers. 
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It is usual to give the closing speech to the one who 
opened the debate, limiting it in time. This is granted 
only for the purpose of compensating for the disadvan- 
tage of having nothing to answer in the first speech, 
and the rule is that no new matter is to be introduced. 
This restricts the address to answering arguments of the 
negative. It is legitimate, however, in making such 
answers to repeat the arguments previously made for the 
purpose of showing the insufficiency of the answers of 
the negative, and such repetition made with condensa* 
tion and clearness is of immense value. A skillful 
advocate in fifteen minutes will cause his opponent's case 
to drop out of sight and his own to stand out fresh and 
vivid. Before a popular audience or an untrained judge 
this alone will determine the decision. In law the 
charge of the judge to the jury to a great extent neu- 
tralizes this advantage : and in debating societies the 
presiding officer is usually expected to thus " refer the 
question " to a committee of judges, which places the 
two sides more nearly on an equality ; for without this 
provision the advantage is clearly with the affirmative, 
which has both the opening and closing. 

Additional speakers make very little change in the 
form of debate. The numbers on each side are kept 
equal and the opening and closing speech on the affirma- 
tive are given to the same person. Where the number 
of speakers is more than two or three one speech only is 
«llowed eachy with the exception of the closing, which is 
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Still allowed to the one who opens. The only additional 
caution is for the earlier speakers not to try to cover the 
whole ground and for the later ones not to repeat argu- 
ments already used. 

Another form of debate given in some text-books, as 
if it were the only one, is for a question to be proposed 
to a whole class or society, and for each one to speak 
according to his sentiments either when his name is 
called from a prepared list or when he may be able to 
^ain the floor in due parliamentary order. This ap- 
proaches more nearly the usual mode of discussion in 
the transaction of business in parliamentary bodies, but 
it lacks the element of direct controversy which makes 
Ae mode already described so fascinating. It is well for 
societies to practice both forms. In this latter instead 
of an affirmative and negative there b a resolution or 
motion to be supported or opposed. In this case the 
maker of the motion or introducer of the resolution 
makes his first address, in which he ought, first of all, 
to make clear why he takes that aetion ; then when all 
have spoken, he is allowed a limited time to meet the 
objections that have been urged against his scheme. 
Most of the questions in our list may be easily modified 
30 as to be suitable for discussion in this manner. 

Which of these tends most to improve young people 
\d a debating society ? When two or lour persons are 
issigoed to discuss a topic on opposite sides the induce- 
ment is made very strong for them to prepare thoroughly 
2 
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18 THS DEBATEB'S TBEASUBT. 

aad to put forth their best efforts. The objection thai 
80 few thus share in the exercises may be met in two 
ways. A number of questions may be taken at once 
and assigned to different debaters till all the members 
are thus engaged. This will give a greater interval of 
preparation than when assignments are made from one 
meeting to the next. Then the debaters who are not 
engaged at any special meeting may be made judges or 
jurors or allowed to give their views on the question at 
issue after the decision has been rendered. Skill in de- 
bating can probably be best acquired in this manner, 
and the members of the society will profit more uni- 
formly. But general discussion, where each struggles 
for the floor and takes the side that agrees with his own 
view will best teach parliamentary law and prepare for 
practical business. 

The practice of debating is most valuable for culti- 
vating the faculty of ready extemporaneous speech. 
Whatever may be said of the value of written speeches 
on other occasions, it is sure that a skillful debater must 
be able to use his tongue without his pen. The speakei 
who opens a debate may write his first speech, though 
it will be difiScult in that case to prevent it from be- 
coming a mere essay, but in the negative answer and in 
all that follows, the speech must take its form at the 
moment, to be timely and effective. In mere show de- 
bates it is possible to have all written by comparing 
speeches in advance of delivery ; but this is dcaroely 
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ever done in practice and would destroy the charm of a 
real struggle between the two sides. Those who wish to 
become fluent extemporaneous speakers are recommended 
to study " Extempore Speech " and to practice on every 
occasion. 

A DEBATING SOCIETY. 

The work of organizing a society for debate need not 
b.e complicated. Notice is given privately or by public 
announcement to those likely to be interested, and they 
meet at the designated place and hour. The person 
who has called the meeting, says, " I move that Mr. 
Jones be chairman,'' and when this is seconded he puts 
the question by saying, " Those in favor of Mr. Jones will 
say aye." When all these have voted, he says, " Those 
opposed will say no." Usually there will be no opposi- 
tion and he declares Mr. Jones elected, who then as- 
sumes the chair and puts all future questions. A secre- 
tary is elected in the same manner, and the meeting is 
ready for business. 

The chairman then calls on some one to state the 
object of the meeting. This may be done in very few 
words by the person designated. He may say, " Some 
of us think it would be for our profit to have a society 
for debate and we have therefore made this call. To 
determine your sentiments, T move that we now proceed 
to organize such a society." The motion is seconded, 
put in the usual form, and declared carried. Then it is 
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usual to appoint a committee to form a Constitution and 
By-Laws, which, when presented, are discussed article by 
article, amended so far as the meeting may desire, and 
adopted. Those wishing to become members sign the 
Constitution, pay their dues if any are required, and the 
meeting then becomes the society. If desirable, the 
officers provided by the Constitution may be elected ai 
once, only those persons who have signed the Constitu- 
tion voting, and when the election is complete the society 
is duly launched and ready for business. As much 
should be done as possible at this meeting in the 
way of preparing a programme for the first regular 
meeting and securing participants in the discussion, that 
the first ardor of the society may not be chilled by 
delay. The folio ^ing is a simple form for a Constitution 
which may be changed or added to at the pleasure oi 
the society. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE L 

NAME. 

This society shall be known as Debating So 

ciety ot . 

ARTICLE IL 

OBJECT. 

The object of this society shall be the general im* 
provement of its members, especially in debating. 
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ARTICLE III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person of good character may become a mem 
ber by signing the Constitution and paying the initia- 
tion fee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of this society shall be President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and a Literary Committee of three 
members. They shall be elected by ballot and serve 
for six months. The President shall preside at all 
meetings, state the question for discussion, call for each 
speaker, and give the question to the judges. The Vice- 
President shall perform these duties in the absence of 
the President. The Secretary and Treasurer shall per^ 
form the duties belonging to such officers. The Literary 
Committee shall select questions for discussion ana. 
assign speakers as early as the preceding meeting. In 
case any speaker is absent they shall assign other mem- 
bers of the society to take his place. 

ARTICLE V. 

AMENDMEI7TS. 

This Constitution and By-Laws may be amended by 
a majority vote, notice of such amendment having been 
given in writing at the preceding meeting. 
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BY-U^WS. 

ARTICLE I. 

MEETINGS. 

Meetings shall be held as follows : 

Regular meeting on [Wednesday] of [each week]. 
Semi-annual meetings on [the first Wednesday] of 
[January and July] for the hearing of reports from the 
Secretary and Treasurer, and for electing officers. 

ARTICLE IL 

FEES. 

Fees shall consist of an initiation of [twenty-five 
tents], and [ten cents] per month. 

ARTICLE IIL 

EXPULSIONS. 

Any member who violates the Constit'jtion or By- 
Laws, refuses to perform according to the assignment of 
the Literary Committee, or neglects to pay his dues for 
[three] months, may be expelled by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present ; but a motion to expel shall always 
lay over to the meeting following that at which it 10 
o^red. 



k LIST OF TWO HUNDRED QUESTIONS FOR 
DEBATE, WITH EXPLANATIONS AND 

ARGUMENTS. 



SUGGBSTIONS AS TO WHERE TO SEARCH 

FOB MATERIAL. 

It has not been thought worth while to append a long 
list of authorities, which, iu niuety-uiae cases out of a 
hundred, wouM be inaccessible. Some recent works of 
tins kiad have referred the student to old periodicals, 
debates iu the English Parliament, obscure essays, 
and books out of print. A student having access to 
any encyclopaedia need not be told to turn to the 
articles " Bonaparte " and " Csesar " when debating as 
to which of these men was the greater. They will a)sc 
know enough to seek for any biographies of the same 
persons. A great advantage of debate is in driving the 
student to diligent search for information, for if everyc 
thing he needs could be laid before him in shape for use 
this would be do gain, but a misfortune. The meager 
suggestions and arguments given under the various ques- 
tior.** are only intended to awaken thought. 

23 
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1. Should Expeditions to search for the North Pole 
be encouraged? 

[Remarks. — This question will awaken interest when 
some narrative of Polar voyages is current. It may be 
varied in form, as — Should GovemmenU fit out parties to 
expl'Ore the Polar Regions f Other countries or places 
which may for any reason engage public attention may 
be substituted for the Frigid Zone.] 

Affirmative, — The advantage of completely knowing 
the globe on which we dwell. The interesting geographi- 
cal questions connected with the Poles. The hardy 
character cultivated by heroic enterprises, and which can 
be called out in no other way. The probability of un- 
expected gains to science by revealing unknown regions. 
The Poles must be discovered. 

Negative. — The deadly dangers md frightful suffer- 
ings that befall such adventurers ; perils enough are en- 
countered in necessary work. The worthlessness of fields 
of ice and snow. The failure of former expeditions and 
the certainty of continued failure in attempting what is 
beyond the power of man. The Poles never can be dis- 
covered till men are able to fly through the air or live 
encased in ice. 

2. Is Marriage a Failure? 

[Remarks. — This is usually treated in a semi-serioui 
manner, and as implying a doubt as to whether thi 
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married or single are most happy and usefuL No. 3 
is a better form of the question.] 

3. Does Marriage Increase the Happiness of fhe 
Persons Married ? 

Affirmative, — The state of marriage has the warrant 
of Scripture and of the example of the majority of 
mankind. The good of .the State (which requires 
marriage) can only be secured by the happiness of its 
members. The testimony of the majority of competent 
witnesses is strong iu the affirmative. The eagerness 
of the uumarried to change their state shows that 
they expect to be happier, and as they are able to 
observe multitudes who have been married it is not 
Jikely that they should be deceived. 

Negative, — The frequency of divorce proves unhappi- 
ness. Still more to the purpose are the miseries that 
come to one of the parties through the intemperance 
or crime of the other. Many marriages are made for 
caprice, for money, or from mistakes as to character^ 
and diminish happiness. The testimony of those who 
have entered a prison from which they cannot get out 
is not to be trusted, for it would only expose them to 
ridicule and mal^e matters worse if they confessed 
unhappiness, etc. 

4. Should Divorce Laws be made more Stringent ? 

[Such a subject requires delicate treatment and 
is not adapted for unskillful debaters. When seleoi* 
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ing questions literary committees should keep the ehai^ 
acter of their audience as well as their speakers in 
view.] 

Affirmative. — ^The great number of divorces is a public 
scandal. The difference of State laws creates great 
confusion. The prospect of an easy divorce may often 
intensify trifling quarrels. The children of divorced 
parents are greatly injured. The prevalence of divorce 
weakens the foundations of home and family — the most 
precious possessions of our race. 

Negative. — Stringent laws are always hardest to en- 
force. Marriage maintained only by law may be an in- 
tolerable hardship, as in case of abuse by an intemperate 
husband. The interests of property and of children 
may require the legal dissolution of a contract broken 
already in spirit. The remedy for public scandal is to 
be found in more deliberate and judicious marriages. 

5. Eesolved, that the Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks 
Should be Prohibited. 

[This may be varied by adding the words, " by State 
law," by " national authority, or by ** county " or ** mu- 
nicipal authority." The form of the question may be 
altered and the burden of proof be thrown on the other 
side by substituting for the word " prohibited ** the 
phrase, " regulated by [high] license."] 
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Affirmaiive. — 1. The enormous evik of interaperaDoe. 
The manner in which the liquor traffic aggravates 
them. 

2. The political evils of the traffic. 

3. The hindrance to all forms of church work. 

4. The duty of prohibiting all things that are evils in 
hemselves, and of acknowledged evil tendency. 

5. The good effects of prohibition in diminishing in- 
temperance and crime where the experiment has been 
fairly tried. 

6. The great demand for prohibition by women, who 
are deeply interested, as they are great sufferers from 
intemperance. 

Negative. — 1. The restraint upon personal liberty if 
contrary to the theory of American government. 

2. Prohibition cannot be enforced. It always fails, 
and strict laws which are not enforced are worse than 
no laws, producing contempt for all law. 

3. Restriction, regulation, and license are practicable. 

4. No law can successfully go beyond public senti- 
ment. Experience shows that public sentiment will not 
indorse prohibition. 

ft Is War Inconsistent With Christianity? 

Affimative. — 1. The horrors of war. There is no 
crime or evil which does not flow directly from war. 
2. It is the very opposite of the Golden Rule, which 
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•urns up the duty of ChristiaDs. How can we love our 
enemies and at the same time try to destroy their 
property, do them all manner of evil, and even kill 
them? 

3. If it be wrong, as all admit, for one man to kill 
another, can it be right for thousands of men to engage 
in killing? 

4. The evils of war are greater than would be in- 
flicted upon the nation which would not fight. 

5. Arbitration is a practicable and Christian method 
of settling national disputes. The evils any nation 
would suffer through arbitration would be insignificant 
when compared with war. 

Negative. — 1. The horrors of war are admitted but 
unresisted invasion would be worse. 

2. A nation which would not fight would be reduced 
to slavery and then be compelled to fight for their 
masters. Better fight for defense and freedom. 

3. While aggressive and unjust war is unchristian tht? 
opposite party must be in the right. 

4. Savage and unchristian nations can only be re- 
strained by force. They would not arbitrate with 
peaceable people. If Christians would not fight while 
all other persons do, Christianity would soon be blotted 
out of the world. 

7. Should the Chinese be Excluded from fhe United 
States t 
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Affirmative, — 1. The question is not of expelling those 
now here, but only of preventing the country from being 
over-run by new-comers from this the most populous 
country in the world. 

2. The Chinese work at low prices and thus injuri-* 
ously compete with American laborers. 

3. They are heathen^ do not readily assimilate with 
our people, come only for a short time to make some 
money, and return to China. 

4. Their number is so great that they might, at no 
distant day, completely overwhelm us. 

5. They are low in morality, smoke opium, live 
cheaply and are huddled together in quarters of our 
cities like sheep rather than human beings. 

Negative. — 1. The broad and liberal policy of our 
country in the past has worked well. For 100 years we 
excluded no race or nation and prospered as we could 
not have done without a large immigration. 

2. The Chinese are industrious and peaceable ; they 
make more employment than they take away. They 
would become citizens in increasing numbers if the laws 
permitted. 

3. They give the worth, in labor, of all the money 
they get, and thus make the whole country richer. 

4. The policy of exclusion in China has worked badly ; 
they have been forced by Christian nations to abandon 
(t. Let us not take it up. 

5. The principles of the Golden Rule are ever lafe, and 
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In the long run will be profitable for nations as well tu 
individuals. 

8. Besolvedi fhat the Death Penalty for Crime 
ihonld be Abolished. 

Affirmative. — 1. A great object of penalty should be to 
reform the criminal. This the death penalty cannot do. 

2. There is a possibility of mistake as to guilt ; how 
dreadful to discover the error after an innocent man has 
beeo judicially murdered ! 

3. The iufliction of death is barbarous and demoral< 
izing in its tendency. 

4. Imprisonment for life is a more effective, dignified, 
and humane punishment. Juries will weigh evidence 
more impartially when they are not deterred by the 
thought of taking the life of a human being. 

5. Public syr^pathy is so strong against the death 
penalty that there is always great effort to prevent it» 
with long delay, heavy expense, and uncertain result 
Better a slighter penalty swiftly and certainly inflicted, 

Negative, — 1. Nothing but death is an equal penalty 
for murder. Let the assassins stop killing and thus es 
cape killing. 

2. Great criminals fear death more than anythiog 
else and are deterred by it. 

3. Criminals do not believe in the possibility of per- 
petual imprisonment ; they depend upon escape oi 
pardon. They are often pardoned after « short sen* 
tence. 
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4. The death penalty should only be inflieted where 
murder is aggravated and the proof certain. In such 
circumstances the death penalty will be approved bj 
popular sentiment. 

5. When murder and robbery have the same penalty 
murder will often be committed to conceal robbery. 

9. Have the Indians suffored greater wrongs from 
the American (Jovemment than the Negroes ? 

Affirmative, — The loss of lands, the crowding back to 
small reservations in the far West, the debarring from 
citizenship, the melancholy of a diminishing race, the 
broken treaties, tho exterminating wars, the blotting out 
of many tribes, are but a few of these wrongs. 

Negative. — The horror and injustice of personal bond- 
age, the denial of education, the slowness with which 
civil rights are granted. The Indians receive pensions 
and allowances from government for past deprivations , 
the Negroes receive nothing but wrong and insult. Th% 
bitterness of prejudice. 

10. Is Novel Beading Commendable ? 

Affirmative. — The prevalence of such reading shows its 
need. The talents of the writers and the moral lessens 
conveyed cannot be denied. The great pleasure found 
in it is at least less harmful than many other forms of 
pleasure which would be indulged in if novel reading 
were not. 
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Negative. — Truth is stranger (and better) than fiction. 
Novel reading crowds out better reading, and therefore 
cannot be commended. The influence of false ideals of 
life is harmful. 

11. Was Benjamin Franklin a Greater Man than 
Sir Isaac Newton ? 

Affirmative. — He was a statesman and patriot as well 
as a philosopher. His great services to American Inde- 
pendence. He was a man of business, and in " Poor 
Richard " gave good counsel to common people. His 
electrical discoveries had great practical utility. 

Negative — Newton was the greatest man of science 
who ever lived. His discoveries in light alone would 
have made him immortal. Gravitation is the greatest 
law of nature ever discovered. 

12. Was Napoleon Bonaparte a Greater Genera) 
than Julius CsBsar ? 

[A good subject for historical comparison. The lives 
of the two men will afford a superabundance of mate- 
rial.] 

13. Was Hannibal Superior, as a Military Com- 
mander^ to Cromwell ? 

[Another good contrast between the ancient and the 
modern world* The advantage of such debates is 
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largely found in the freshness given to historical read- 

14. Besolvedy that Phil. Sheridan was a Greater 
Leader than Zachary Taylor. 

15. Was the Mexican War of 1846-7 Justifiable ? 

Affirmative, — 1. The Texans had been forced by op- 
pression to revolt, and they had a right to seek annexa- 
tion to the United States. 

2. The massacres of Americans in Texas led to war. 

3. The war led to great gain in territory and to 
brilliant military achievement. 

[These arguments may not be very sound, but " elo- 
quent " speeches may be made from them.] 
Negative. — 1. No war not defensive is ever justifiable. 

2. The United States, a strong nation, could have 
secured all just demands from weak and distracted 
Mexico by patient negotiation. 

3. Even if Texas had been annexed it would have 
been easy to defend the frontier without invasion. 

4. Great acquisitions can never atone for injustice. 

16. Besolved, that the Coal found in the United 
States is of More Value than our Gold and Silver. 

[This question will afford opportunity for describing 
mines, manufactures, the use of these metals in the arts, 
and for estimating the real elements of wealth.] 
8 
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17. Has Ireland Greater Cause to Complain against 
England than Poland lias against Bussia t 

Affirmative, — England is a free country and must oe 
Judged by that standard. Ireland is held further below 
the level of privileges accorded to the rest of Britain 
than Poland is below the rest of Russia. The greater 
length of time over which this oppression has extended. 
The illusive promises of reform. 

Negative, — The terrible bloodshed in Polish history. 
The horrors of Siberia, to which Poles are doomed. 
The little hope of a national resurrection in the case of 
Poland. The strong English party which favors Ireland 
and the many laws made for the benefit of the Irish. 

18. Is the Invention of Deadly Instruments of War, 
such as Dynamite, Machine Ouns, etc., of Advantage 
toMankindf 

Affirmative, — 1. These make war more intellectual 
and they give ascendancy to civilized over savage na- 
tions. They render the destruction of civilized nations 
as Rome was destroyed by the barbarians impossible. 

2. They make war more costly and therefore less fre- 
quent. 

3. In the long run they diminish the mortality of war . 
by making armies fight at greater distances and will 
probably lead to its abolition altogether. 

Negative, — 1. They absorb the energy of nations more 
and more in destruction* 
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2. They paralyze the arts of peace by the fearful 
financial burdens they lay on nations, leadinf^ to the 
arming of all the people. 

3. They lead to new and most horrible forms of de 
struction. Ships will be sunk in a moment and whole 
armies overwhelmed. 

4. They enable strong nations almost in a day to 
crush the weak and thus the little States which have 
done so much for the world can exist only by sufferance. 

19. Onght Banks, Kailroads, and Telegraphs to U 
Owned by the State ? 

Affirmative. — 1. The wasteful competition, especially 
in making new lines of railroad. The bad location of 
many lines. The poor and costly service that result*. 

2. The enormous loss in banks which are not secure. 
These can only be safe through governmental control. 

3. The manner in which great companies are enabled 
to oppress their workmen and the public. Banks arc 
able to aid speculation. 

Negative. — 1. Government could liot safely be trusted 
with such enormous power. 

2. Politics are now exciting and corrupt but would 
then be far more so. 

3. The self-interest of capitalists (under the control 
of wise laws) will secure a more efficient and economical 
administration. 
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S20. Should all Business be Conducted by the Nation 
and all Persons be Allowed an Equal Share in Profits % 

[This involves the doctrine of " Nationalism or Com- 
munism." The preceding question is a branch of which 
this is the trunk. The evils of the present state of 
things, as poverty, dishonesty, mad competition and 
strife, can be described on the one hand and the failures 
of socialistic experiments, the opposition to all expe- 
rience in the past, on the other.] 

21. Is Republicanism the Best Possible Form of 
Government ? 

[The affirmative will be supported by the example of 
our own country with its wonderful prosperity. The 
negative can adduce the advantages found in all other 
forms of actual governments, and argue for the possi- 
bility of something still better, maintaining that we are 
not bound to accept the acknowledged evils under which 
we labor as inevitable. 

22. Should all Despotisms be Overthrown by Force f 

Affimative. — 1. No despotism has any right to be and 
should be overthrown for the sake of even one who 
suffers wrongful oppression. 

2. Despotisms will never abolish themselves and must 
be overthrown by force or remain forever. 

3, Despotisms fetter human progress. It is bettei 
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^bat people suffer from their own mistakes and thua 
grow wiser in the school of experieuce than that they 
ihould be controlled by irresponsible authority. 

Negative, — 1. The terrible cost of overthrowing des* 
ootism by force. The attempt will often be unsuccess- 
ful and seas of blood be shed. 

2. Many nations are unfit for self-government and 
despotisms are best for them. 

3. People may acquire the qualities under despotisms 
which will fit them ultimately for freedom and the 
iespots be themselves willing to lay down the sceptre. 

23. Bid the French Bevolution accomplish more 
harm than good? 

Affirmative,-^The reign of terror, the long wars that 
followed, the rise of Bonaparte, and the restoration of 
the old dynasty. 

Negative. — The terrible oppression that was ended, the 
abolition of the feudal system, the impetus given to the 
doctrines of liberty over the world, the old dynasty re» 
stored shorn of power, and the way prepared, ultimately, 
for a stable republic. 

24. Was the Achievement of the American People 
Greater in Gaining Independence than in Suppressing 
tiie Rebellion ? 

Affirmative. — 1. The War of Independence created 
the nation. Nothing could be greater thun that. 
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2. The victory was then gained with small meanft 
They were but a few poor colonies. 

3. They fought and overcame the mightiest nation ir 
fche world. 

Negative. — 1. The evil of slavery overcome in the wai 
of the rebellion was far greater than, the taxes that 
Britain wished to lay on our fathers. 

2. Civil war is the most terrible of wars. 

3. To invade and conquer a vast country peopled with 
brave and determined enemies is a greater military 
achievement than to resist a few thousand troops sent 
from the other side of the ocean. 

25. Did the Army accomplish more than the Navy 
in putting down Secession? 

Affirmative. — There is room for description of the 
mustering of the forces, the great battles, the long^ 
marches, the gradual conquest, the numbers engaged-^ 
much greater than in the navy. 

Negative. — The navy enforced the blockade and at 
many points supplied the army. The gunboats, which 
were a part of the navy, helped to win great victories, 
and prevented great defeats. The navy captured New 
Orleans, Mobile, etc. 

36. Is a Double Standard of Honey (gold and silver) 
iuperior to a Single Standard ? 

The advocates of a double standard maintain that it 
is less liable to fluctuation, that the circulating medium 
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b more abundant and better serves the purpose of ex< 
change, and that a single (gold) staudard would onlj 
make for the interests of creditors and brokers. 

For a single standard it is argued that a double stand* 
ard is impossible, that when two ride on one horseback 
one m!ist ride behind, and tbat what is meant by a 
double staudard is really a silver standard, which would 
be liepreciated as compared with the world s values and 
would fluctuate with the marked fluctuations of silver. 

27. Is life in the country more favorable to human 
development than life in the city ? 

Affirmative. — 1. It is more natural. 

2. It affords more room for fresh air, and for exercise, 
and for healthful labor. 

3. It nourishes less vice than the city. 

4. The beauty of natural scenery, singing of birds, 
etc. 

Negative. — 1. Social advantages are less, and these are 
most important of all for development. 

2. Libraries, schools, lectures, and all other educa* 
tional advantages are less. 

3. Labor is hard and terribly monotonous for the 
great majority of country people. They know this and 
therefore crowd into the towns* 

28. Does the Editor wield more power than tiM 
ftrator 1 
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Affirmative, — While the orator speaks at long intervals 
only, the newspaper is read every day by the mass of 
the people. The editor speaks upon all subjects, the 
orator on but few. The reader is not on his guard 
against the editor as the hearer is apt to be against the 
orator. The growth of newspapers are instances of their 
power. 

Negative. — The daily paper is quickly read and 
quickly forgotten. Most people read for news and not 
for editonals. The editor follows public sentiment and 
does not create it. Most papers are partisans and follow 
the lead of the great orators who lead their parties. 
The triumphs of eloquence and its influence directly 
upon legislation, in conventions, church councils, juries, 
and all other assemblies where men deliberate. What 
a man reads alone cannot move him so strongly as what 
he hears with the sympathy of numbers. A sentence 
spoken makes a multitude think at once ; written it may 
not be read at all, and can only be read scatteringly. 

29. Should there be an educational qualification for 
voting ? 

Affirmative, — The perils of ignorance. Without read- 
ing a man may be easily deceived and is always depend- 
ent upon others for his information. Ignorant voters 
are easily influenced and are more open to corrupt influ- 
ences. Intelligent women and children are certainly 
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better able to vote intelligently than a man who cannot 
read and write. 

Negative, — The grand ideal of universal suffrage. 
The ignorant and the poor are now too much at the 
mercy of those more fortunate ; if disfranchised also 
their condition would be worse. Strength of character 
does not depend upon technical education. A noble 
man may have no education and should vote. The 
ignorant have to be governed and to support govern- 
ment and should be represented. They most need the 
help and development the ballot brings. 

30. Is the Farmer a greater benefactor to the com> 
munity than the Hanufacturer ? 

Affirmative, — 1. The farmer feeds all other classes as 
well as himself. 

2. The farmer is the strongest bulwark of the country 
against foreign foes, and has always been the pillar of 
the State. 

3. Civic virtues of all kinds are best nurtured in 
country life. 

Negative. — 1. Diversified industry is needed for the 
prosperity of any nation. 

2. The comforts and elegances of life are provided by 
the manufacturer and only the raw material by the 
farmer. 

3. Far greater wealth results from manufactures an^ 
the employment of vast numbers of laborers. 
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SI. is country life more happy than town life f 

This is not the same question as number 27, for the 
farmer's own happiness may be very different from 
humau development. The beauties of natural scenery^ 
the freedom from care found in country life may be set 
against the social enjoyments, the books, pictures, lec- 
tures, etc., of the town. 

32. Is Gunpowder of more value to mankind than 
the Steam-engine ? 

[At j&rst sight the negative of this question would seem 
to have greatly the advantage. Yet a skillful debater 
might easily win on the affirmative.] 

Affirmative, — 1. Gunpowder has been very useful in 
the arts, as many great works could not have been car- 
ried through without it. 

2. It ha3 been of great use in enabling men to drive 
away wild beasts. Lions and tigers fear it. 

3. Civilized nations have been protected by it from 
overthrow by barbarians. Had Rome possessed gun- 
powder the Dark Ages might never have come. Even 
wars between civilized states are less sanguine and sooner 
over than those ^tween men without guns. 

Negative. — 1. The mighty triumphs of steam in manu 
iactures, in steam ships, in locomotives, etc. 

2. Gunpowd^v deotroys, steam is man's servant to , 

conquer n9P2f9, ^ ' 
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8S. Is lying a worse crime than dishonesty! 

[In comparing two forms of vice their nature may be 
analyzed and — what will afford much more speech 
material — iastances of each may be adduced. The re- 
sult of the extensive practice of each may also be 
sketched.] 

34. Resolved, fhat the productions of the Torrid Zone 
are superior to those of the Temperate Zone. 

Affirmative. — 1. The luxury and abundance of tropical 
productions is everywhere admitted. 

2. The heat of the sun produces great animals — ele- 
phants, lions, tigers, rhinoseroses, hippopotami, etc. 
The same greatness in the vegetable world, cocoanut 
trees, oranges, lemons, bananas, and a wonderful variety 
of strange fruits. 

Negative, — 1. Size is not the test of superiority, but 
use. The horse, cow, sheep, dog are better than all 
fierce tropical beasts. Wheat, corn, apples, pears, plums 
have the same real superiority. They are less strange 
simply because their use has made them familiar. 

2. The superiority of the nations of the temperate 
zone is a proof and an instance of the general superiority 
of their productions. 

35. Is the successful Explorer deserving of highei 
honor than the successfiil Warrior I 
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Affirmative. — 1. What can be more important than to 
open up new lands and to make one part of the earth 
know another ? 

2. The victories of the explorer are over natural 
obstacles, and call forth the highest qualities. The con- 
quest of the realms of ice and of the tropical deserts- 
But for the explorers of America, Africa, Asia, how 
very narrow would have been the realms of civilization. 
Instances : Columbus, Livingston, Stanley, etc. 

Negative, — 1. A victory over men is more dangerous 
and difficult than over all things else. 

2. The warrior preserves his country from conquest 
and makes her great. He, therefore, deserves and re- 
ceives the highest honor. 

3. If the explorer is not also a warrior he cannot go 
far or accomplish much. Instances of warriors : Wash- 
ington, Grant, Wellington^ Charlemagne. 

36. Was the discovery of America more beneficial 
to the world than the invention of the Printings Press I 

Affirmative. — 1. The United States and all the other 
American nations — now a large part of the world — 
would not have been but for this discovery. Think of 
the inventions that have come from America ! 

2. The influence of American free institutions and 
the opening for new enterprises in the New World. 

3. Bad books, as well as good, are printed and havt 
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done very much evil. All bad opinions have been 
spread more rapidly by printing. 

Negative, — 1. Printing is the ** art preservative of all 
arts." High civilization could not have been without 
printing. 

2. The part newspapers and books play in the modem 
world. What would life be worth without them ? 

37. Did the Uexican War confer more glory on the 
American Army than the War of 1812 (with Eng- 
land) ? 

[This is a comparison of very dissimilar things. One 
was a war of invasion the other of defense. The ond 
was completely successful, the other was a dravm war. 
But the victory was over a weak and divided nation ; 
the drawn game was with the mightiest nation in the 
world. The names of Scott and Taylor may be com- 
pared with Jackson and Decatur. The one saw the rise 
of the American naval glory, the other led to vast ac- 
quisitions of territory. Effective pictures may be made 
of the battle of New Orleans on the one side, and the 
capture of the City of Mexico on the other.] 

38. Is devotion to Fashion a greater evil than thf 
Tobacco habit ? 

Affirmative, — The loss of health that comes from evil 
&8hions. The terrible cost of hundreds of millions of 
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dollars. The distraction of attention from nobler pur- 
suite. The time that is consumed on fashion. 

Negative. — The filthiness of the tobacco habit. The 
interference with the rights of others. The cost oi 
tobacco. The effect upon the nerves of all, and espe- 
cially the young. Tobacco diseases of the heart and brain. 
Lieads oflen to drinking habits. 

39. Should Greek and Latin be considered an essen- 
tial part of a Good Education? 

Affirmative. — 1. They have been so considered for 
ages. Is not the opinion of scholars for hundreds of 
years probably right ? 

2. The terms of science and the professions are derived 
from them. 

3. They give the best of mental discipline and intro- 
duce to the literature of ancient nations, the civilization, 
thought, and language of which are at the basis of our 
own. 

Negative — 1. The glory of science in opening the 
natural world, and its real utility. 

2. The development that a study of mathematics 
gives the mind. 

3. The modern languages, especially our own, are 
more noble than the ancient, and the study every way 
more profitable. 

40. Eesolved, that the Study of Science is more 
profitable and honorable than that of Literature f 
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[This question somewhat resembles the last, but is much 
narrower. The different scientists and their great 
achievements can be set off against the great names of 
literature.] 

41. Are Doctors more useful than Lawyers ? 

Affinnaiive. — What can be more important than 
health? The honorable position occupied by a good 
physician. How glad a sick man is to see him ! Sick- 
ness and disease in some form come to every home. 

Negative, — Without law there could be no existence 
of men in society. The business of the lawyer is 
to protect men from oppression. The ignorant man 
would be helpless in court without the protection of his 
lawyer. The great learning of the lawyer ; his hard 
studies in the interest of his client. How he is approved 
when he secures the punishment of some great criminal 
or the acquittal of the innocent! 

42. Eesolved, that Commerce does promote National 
Prosperity. 

AffirmcUive. — The great advantage of exchanging 
products is that each nation gets the good things of all 
countries and climates. Great wealth has always accom- 
panied great commerce. 

Negative. — A nation without commerce is forced to 
doonomize. The opportunity of luxury is less. Inven- 
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tion is stimulated to increase native commodities, l^e 
people do not waste their time upon the seas but stay 
within their own borders and improve their own re- 
sources. 

43. Kesolved, that other Planets and Worlds beside 
our own are Inhabited. 

Affirmative, — The vast number and size of the stars. 
The similarity of some of the planets (describe them) 
to our own world. The manner in which life is found 
in every leaf and drop of water. What can be the use 
of these vast worlds if not inhabited? 

Negative, — The moon has no air or water. No planet 
shows any sign of life. The sun and all the fixed stars 
are composed of matter intensely heated.' These bodies 
may not yet be ready for life. The abundance of life 
in this world rather indicates that it is crowded in here 
as into the only world fitted for it. Great size does not 
prove great use. 

44. Should the observance of^a Bay of Rest be 
required by Law ? 

Affirmative,— lo The great use of a day of rest. The 
nations which keep it have the greatest prosperity. 

2. The religious argunxent. 

3. Unless the law enforces rest, the greed of employ- 
ers will soon deprive the laboring man of its advantagea 
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Outside of religious uses, the day has secular advantages 
to the whole State in the suspension of the monotony of 
work. 

Negative, — 1 Religious questions, like that of the 
Sabbath, ought not to be controlled by law. 

2. Who will decide which is the right day of the week 
to keep ? 

8. Who shall settle where the line of observance shall 
be drawn ? Something must be done ; how much 7 The 
law can never make men religious. 

45. fiesolved, that Offices should be used as fhe spoils 
of Political Victory. 

Affirmative. — This will secure activity and interest in 
political affairs. The men of one party will work better 
together when their opponents are all put out of office. 
One side will do it, and therefore the other must. It has 
always been so in our nation. 

Negative. — Business will never be well done when 
faithful officers are displaced for political reasons. Cor- 
ruption will increase. Politics will be more violent. 
Professional politicians will be favored and the very sta- 
bility of the government be brought into question. 

46. Is the Reform of the Civil Service on fhe Ecg^ 
dsh model practicable or desirable ? 

[This question covers the same ground as the preoed* 
ing one, but in a more definite form.] 

4 
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Affirmative. — The success of this reform in Englaod 
proves that it is possible and desirable here. The 
economy and efficiency of the civil service when there is 
fixed tenure, appointment by examination, and promo- 
tion for merit. Elections would then turn upon princi- 
ple instead of being a mere struggle for office. 

Negative, — English rules do not suit this country. 
This would tend to establish an office-holding class, which 
is contrary to American usages. Some mode of evading 
the rules would soon be discovered. The opposite party 
are not fit to manage the afiairs of the government, 
and should be displaced from all offices as soon as 
possible I 

47. Has Wheat been of more benefit to mankind 
than the Cow ? 

[Suited for a short debate in a juvenile class.] 

48. Resolved, that irrigated lands are of more value 
than those watered by rain. 

Affirmative. — They are certain in their product from 
year to year, while droughts are often suffered in natural 
watering. More crops can be produced, often two or 
three a year. The conditions can always be made just 
right for fertility. The example of Egypt for four 
thousand years — of Colorado and Southern California 
to-day. 
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Negative.-^The great cost of irrigating must be reck- 
oned. The danger of dams bursting, of supplies of 
water being insufficient. Egypt has " bad years " when 
ihe Nile is low. The great beauty and beneficence of 
the natural system of watering, and the mighty scale 
upon which it is provided. Irrigating a makeshift in 
dry lands ; the great part of the inhabitants watered and 
fed by means of the clouds. 

48. Are the Works of ITatore more beantifnl than 
taose of Art ? 

[A standard question with young debaters. There is 
no end to the " works of Nature " that may be adduced 
and described, and the " works of art " are scarcely less 
numerous and varied.] 

60. Besolved, that Idleness shonld be forbidden by 
Law, and Work be Provided by the State for all who 
cannot secure employment for themselves. 

AffirmaMve. — The evils of idleness. In some way the 
idle must be supported by the workers, and this is not 
right. Crime comes from want while virtue goes with 
industry. .Work is made harder and its hours longer 
because of the number of drones. No hardship in com- 
pelling labor by State authority, for the man who did 
not want to do it could have the chance to find his own 
work. There would be more comforts and luxuries pro- 
vided for all if all were made to work. 
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Negative, — ^The value of freedom. The motives are 
Qow sufficient to make this a very industrious nation. 
The natural penalties of idleness are sufficient. The 
State could not furnish labor without becoming despotic. 
Forced labor is slavery, and is very different from the 
cheerfulness of Voluntary toil. Our government is not 
strong enough and pure enough to be trusted with such 
tremendous responsibility. It would be impossible to 
compel labor without undertaking vast works, and these 
would be so unprofitable that the loss would be greater 
than the State ever suffers from a few idlers. 

51. Is Gambling a worse evil than Intemperance 1 

Affirmative, — The fearful nature of the gambler's vice. 
The vast sums of money spent. Terrible tragedies that 
often follow gambling. The lotteries and their insidious 
beginning. The small chance of a gambler reforming. 
The public demoralization that follows from gambling. 

Negative, — All the evils of gambling are connected 
with intemperance. Drinking goes with gambling and 
makes it worse. Ten persons drink for one that gam- 
bles. The evils to wife and children of drunkards 
are far greater. The evils to the nation and to society 
are immeasurable. The part intemperance plays in all 
political corruption. Gambling is now forbidden bylaw 
in most places, and thus limited in its evils ; but 
intemperance has yet its full power. It is therefore the 
l^reater evil. 
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52. Aesohred, that the Influence of the Polpit is 
Declining. 

Affirmative, — Once the preacher was a great power in 
the State ; people flocked to the church to get the news 
and iustruction about common things. The press and 
the platform have now come into being and divide the 
authority of the pulpit In many places people do not 
attend church as much as they once did. The State 
support of the church is withdrawn. 

Negative, — The character of the influence of the pul- 
pit may have changed without declining. There are 
more preachers and more church members than ever. 
The pulpit is more cultivated and attends to its own 
special work more closely than of old, and has therefore 
a greater influence in its own field. The great revivals 
of which the country is full. The very frequent servicet 
every Sunday in every village. 

53. Is the World growing morally bettjdr ? 

Affirmative, — Evidence in the disappearance or decline 
of evils once great — slavery, gambling. Wars are now 
less cruel, and restricted in range of evils by more con- 
sideration for non-combatants, the wounded and prisoners 
The poor, blind, etc., are better cared for. Benevolent 
institutions are multiplied. Punishments are less cruel^ 
and' more directed to reform the ofiender. Benevolence 
follows great fires and other calamities more quickly than 
In old times. 
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Negative, — The attention bestowed upon weapons and 
armies greater than ever. More men armed for destruc 
tion and a greater expenditure for war than ever. The 
strange forms of corruption in government and private 
life. The frequent betrayal 3 of trust. The catalogues 
of terrible crime in each dai ly paper. The character of 
the papers themselves. Ingenious evasions of law. 
Defiance of justice by the rich. Bribery in elections. 
Frequency of murders and the few punishments. 



54. Besolved, that the Happiness of Nations increases 
with Civilization. 

[The arguments under the preceding question will 
most of them apply to this, as the happiness of 
nations may be assumed to run parallel with moral 
goodness.] 

Affirmaiive. — The better condition of all classes, espe- 
cially the poor and the unfortunate. The diminished 
number of wars. The diffusion of literature with all its 
enjoyments. The lengthening of life is proof that life 
is enjoyed. 

Negative. — The great number of suicides and insane 
persons. The frequency of crimes, divorces, and law 
suits show discontent. The strife between labor 
and capital. Increase of skepticism and sad tou^ oi 
liteniture. 
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55. Resolved, that History Indicates that Barbaroni 
Nations will not become Civilized but will Die Out 

Affirmative, — ^The case of the American Indians. The 
South Sea Islanders. Africa has not become civilized in 
a thousand years. 

Negative, — The case of Japan. The nations now civil- 
ized were once barbarous. Even Indians, Negroes, and 
Australasians are making some progress. 

56. Sesolved, that the American Bepublio is mora 
powerful than Ancient Eome. 

Affirmative. — The appliances of the modem world give 
more power. The compactness of our nation. Its free- 
dom and the UT)ity of the people. Rome was very 
diverse in population, like the subjects of England to- 
day. Some portions of Rome were nearly always hostile 
to other portions. 

Negative. — The greater population of Rome. Its 
wonderful military spirit. Power is comparative, and 
no contemporary nation stood so nearly on the level of 
Rome as several do on our level. The great wars and 
frequent tests of Roman power. Her long and soiled 
growth. 

57. Resolved, that Porsuit affords more flappinesf 
than Possession. 

[This may be debated on either side by adducing in- 
■tances of great apnarfint enjoyment ii^ either pursuit oi 
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possessif /D. Pursuit, on the one hand, is burdened by 
anxiety and suspense ; possession leads to satiety or di£^ 
appointment] 

58. Is the Unrderer more Iqurious to Society fhas 
the Swindler ? 

Affirmative. — The dreadful nature of murder and the 
fear and horror it excites The sentiment of society 
toward it is marked by the severity of the punishment 
inflicted. The taking of liife destroys all else. Other 
evils may be repaired, but murder cannot be ; the scale 
of crime culminates in murder. 

Negative, — The number of murderers is small. The 
very horror excited by murder limits the injury to society, 
for society protects itself. Swindlers are much moi-e 
numerous ; they destroy confidence and thus loose th? 
oond of social life. Swindlers corrupt others. Tho 
element of falsehood always found in swindlers is more 
insidious and venomous, and, therefore, more deadly than 
the element of violence found in murder. 

59. Eesolved, that the Citizens of an Oppressed 
Nation are justified in Destroying their Tyrant in any 
way. 

Affirmative. — A tyrant gets all power and all the 
forms of law into his own hand. His army prevents 
resistance and his judges condemn all opposition. He 
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is a greater public enemy than a venomous serpent or a 
wild beast, and may be destroyed rightfully by the only 
ways possible — by a sudden blow or by a secret con- 
spira<;y. He shows no mercy, and has no right to claim 
any. 

Negative, — This makes the assassins or conspirators 
the judges in their own case. They decide that they 
are oppressed when perhaps they are only feeling the 
hand of justice. Illegal vengeance opens the way to 
innumerable evils. A man will die; systems will 
change. No one can ever be sure that lawful resistance 
or revolution will not succeed. The death of a tyrant 
by assassination only prepares the way for another 
tyrant, and leaves the people less capable of self* 
government. All experience shows that plots and assas- 
sinations greatly aggravate tyranny and postpone the 
day of redress. 

Instances on both sides are furnished abundantly in 
the history of many nations, as Rome and Hussia. 

60. Resolved, that Uen will ultimately Succeed in 
Navigating the Air by means of Flying Machines. 

Affirmative.— Tht birds fly, showing that it is possible 
thus to carry heavy bodies through the air. Look at 
the progress of inventions, all of which would have 
been thought impossible before they were devised. 
Why should a flying machine be less probable than a 
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locomotive, a printing 'press, a telephone or phono* 
graph ? 

Negative. — The air is a different field from that which 
has witnessed the triumph of man's skill. Balloons are 
at the mercy of the winds, so that they cannot be steered 
or propelled effectively. The ocean has not yet been 
completely governed ; the air would be a thousand 
times more dangerous. Powerful machines are al- 
ways very heavy, and weight would require more 
power. Innumerable attempts, always ending in fail- 
ure, demonstrate the impossibility of flying. It is 
well that one element and one achievement should be 
above human control, in order to moderate human 
pride. 

61, Were Brutus and his Colleagues justified in Kill- 
ing Julius Csesar ? 

[A particular case of No. 59. It will give opportu% 
nities for a description of the state of Borne, of the 
contentions of parties, and of the evemts of the most 
stirring period of Boman history.] 

62. Does fhe Hope of Reward infinence men mort 
than the Fear of Punishment ? 

[While this is a popular theme for discussion by young 
debaters and affords endless material for addresses, it i& 
really incapable of discussion ; for in the last analyii 
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both motives will be found to work together in all cases. 
To lose a reward is a punishment ; and to escape punish- 
ment is often no small reward.] 

63. Is the Hope of Heaven a more powerful motive 
to a virtuous life than the Fear of HelL 

AffirmcUive. — The man who hopes for heaven strives 
to be fit for it. The very contemplation of heaven is 
pure and elevating. The more men think of good things 
the better they will become. The examples of good men 
who have sought heaven. The 11th chapter of Hebrews 
says nothing of the fear of torment, but speaks only of 
the faith in a better country. 

Negative, — The mass of men are not sufficiently 
advanced to be influenced by anything that they cannot 
clearly understand. The idea of hell is much more de- 
finite than that of heaven, and therefore more powerful. 
Bad men are first roused to be good by fear. All laws 
appeal to fear of the penalty, and laws with no penalty 
are not laws at all. 

64. Resolved, that Corporal Punishment should b| 
Abolished. 

[This may be discussed either in general terms or as 
related to schools, the army and navy, or the civil code. 
The terms should also be defined, as any kind of bodily 
restraint is corporal punishment* 
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Affirmative, — The degrading character of such punish 
ment. The superior efficiency of other inflictions. In- 
stances of barbarous punishments. 

Negative. — The crimes of violence which would seem 
to require a corresponding punishment. Some persons 
cannot be fined or shamed, as they have neither property 
nor fine feelings ; these can only be made to suflTer in 
body, and if that form of punishment be abolished they 
are virtually allowed to go free. The kind of offenses 
which ought to be punished corporally. 

6P- Resolved, that Frizes should not be offered is 
Schools. 

[This question also may be cast into many forms, 
for the principle of prize competition is widely applied.] 

Affirmative, — Some powerful motive is needed to kindle 
the sluggish into exertion. Prizes procure much more 
vigorous study. Nature and the world offer prizes in 
everything. School prizes only bring the sense of reward 
into a shape where it can be more readily grasped by 
the student. 

Negative. — The heart burnings and envy and the sense 
of injustice often attending prizes ; their essential unfair- 
ness, as they can never be perfectly adapted to all cases. 
The changing the true end of study, which should be to 
know rather than to win. Dishonesty often occasioned 
by the determination to succeed. 
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66. Is England now the Most PowerfU Nation ef 
the Earth? 

Affirmative. — ^All elements of strength must be con- 
sidered. England has the most money, which is the 
sinews of war and the representative of power. She has 
the greatest commerce, the most landed territory, the 
most powerfiil navy, the widest domain, the greatest 
number of people under her sway (except China). She 
controls the most steam engines, which are the very 
emblems of power. If her armies are not so strong aa 
those of some other nations, she can always protect her- 
self, and can strike where she wiU-a power no other 
nation possesses. 

Negative, — The vast debt of England. Her scattered 
territories, a source of weakness. Her vast navy terribly 
expensive. Her great wealth might be made the prey 
of a stronger army. Much of her population, as Ireland 
and India, is more or less hostile. Her colonies would 
not sacrifice much for the mother country. 

67 Resolved, that Ambition has wronght more harm 
than good to mankind. 

Affirmative, — A picture of the blood that has been 
Bhed by conquerors who had no object but to gratify their 
own ambition. The great masters in the art of war and 
all the race of butchers from Alexander to Napoleon* 
The treachery and corruption ambition induces on a 
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gmaller scale. How much happier the world if all 
rulers sought simply to perform duty I 

Negative. — The stagnation of the world if men were 
not ambitious. No grea^ enterprises would be under- 
taken ; no man would strive to rise from the condition 
fn which he was born. The progress of civilization 
would be at once arrested. Even Alexander, for in- 
stauce, did far more harm than good by spreading 
Greek arts, sciences, and literature over the East. So 
of others. 

68. Resolved, that Paper Money is a better cur- 
rency than Coin. 

Afflmiative. — Its convenience of carriage. The ease 
with which it can be increased so as to meet all wants of 
trade. Its lack of essential value often an advantage, 
as when lost or burned. The great prosperity of 
countries which have used most of it, as the United 
States. 

Negative. — ^The great losses that come from the depre- 
ciation of paper money. How it is an element of 
danger in a panic. The increase and contraction of 
paper money disturbs values. Paper money a disturb- 
ing elemen* m politics. The essential value of coin gives 
security. 

69. Resolved, that Iron is of more value than Gold. 

Affirmative. — Iron is of so much value that civiliza- 
tion can almost be .mea«"«^ ^^ it. Machinery, shipSi 
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buildings, and all constructions come from it. ltd 
strength and the endless forms into which it can be 
molded, together with its cheapness, make it the servant 
of man more than any other material. Without it we 
would have no guns, swords, ploughs, or other instro 
ments save of the rudest kinds. 

Negative, — The great intrinsic value of gold, its beauty 
use in the arts, and unchanging character. It is almost 
indestructible. It measures all other values. The com- 
mon opinion of mankind puts it above everything else. 
Iron is used for many things only because it is cheap (the 
reverse of valuable or costly), and if this metal was not 
available othei's would take its place. But no other is so 
beautiful or highly valued a^ gold. 

70. Besolved, that the form of Government of the 
United States is the Host Perfect ever possessed by 
any Nation. 

[The comparison of different forms of govern men t» 
;vith the advantages and defects of each, will afford 
much opportunity for useful investigation.] 

71. Besolved, that the American Congress, in its two 
Houses, is the Most Perfect Form of a Legislative 
Body.' 

[The question involves the mode of choosing Senators 
and Representatives ; the rules of the two Houses ; tim 
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modes of arranging differences between them ; the lengtK 
of term of service ; the limits of sessions, etc. Com- 
parison may be made with legislation by a single House; 
with such a complex: legislature as that of England^ 
and with all other conceivable modes of organization.] 

72. Besolved, that a Limited Monarchy better secures 
the Happiness of a People than a Bepublic. 

[Probably few debaters will be found to seriously 
maintain the affirmative of this question. Yet many 
good things can be said for a limited monarchy, and it 
will be useful to consider some of the defects that go 
with republicanism.] 

Affirmative, — The frequent changes in the executive of 
a Republic. The sudden reversals of policy which 
follow when the head of the government endures only 
for four or eight years. The terrible uproar and evils 
of presidential elections. The paralysis of business and 
the bad feelings engendered. In most republics the civil 
wars that have followed. Our own civil war followed on 
the change of executive. On the other hand, the dignity 
of a king as the head of the government. The real 
governing power is still with the people but the forms of 
a monarchy contribute stability and conservatism. 
Changes are made more slowly and steadily. There is 
$ometking which does not change at each election. 

Negative. — The evil of all shams. Government should 
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be by the people or by a ruler above the people, wiser 
and always able to give them what they should have. 
No such ruler can be found. Hereditary rulers, on the 
average, are a selfish and incapable lot. Let the people 
rule, for they must bear the responsibility and suffer the 
consequences of any errors made in ruling. The exam- 
ples of Rome, Athens, and the United States show that 
power, wisdom, and continued prosperity may be secured 
by a free government as well as by a monarchy. The 
nobility of freedom and equality. 

73. Eesolved, that the American Civil War should 
have been averted by compromise. 

Affirmative. — The magnitude of the evils in thfe war ; 
the desolation left behind. No cost, in money, either in 
the purchase of the slaves or in freeing them, could have 
been as great as the expense of the war. Is it not more 
rational to arbitrate differences, each side yielding a part, 
than for the disputants to go to killing each other ? Can- 
not the progress of civilization be trusted to peacefully 
eliminate such evils as slavery, as it has done in Brazil 
and elsewhere ? 

Negative. — Compromise was tried and always in vain. 
The disputes were only the more violent from each 
attempt. A question of money cost might have been 
adjusted, but two theories of government and Qf human 
rights were in conflict, and no tribunal was strong enough 
to settle them save that of physical force. The proa- 
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perity and good- will which have followed the settlement 
prjve that it was settled in the only possible way. 

74. Eesolved, that Military Drill should be taught 
in the Common Schools of America, and that all Able- 
bodied Citizens should be required to Serve a Term in 
the Army. 

Affirmative, — The great armies of other nations of the 
world. How Prussia defeated Austria and France from 
having such service. The complexity of modern wars. 
The fire-arms now used require long drill. Wars are 
now so sudden and on so vast a scale that there is no 
time after they begin for raising and equipping an army. 
The only way to preserve peace is to be ever ready. 

Negative.— Hoyrever great the need European armies 
have of universal drill, we have none. We are so favor- 
ably situated that, if ourselves peaceable, we will never 
be attacked. If defense is needed anywhere it is on the 
ocean and by the navy ; but preparation for war might 
enkindle such a military spirit as' to lead to wars of 
conquest, to our injury and that of the world. The ter- 
rible cost (not in money only) of this feverish effort of 
each nation to be stronger and better prepared than 
every other. We are better situated than any other to 
lead the way to better things. 

75. Eesolved, that the Love of Fame is a more 
powerful motive in human affairs than the Love of 
Money. 
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[This question affords an opportunity to describe the 
mighty achievements which have won fame; on the 
other hand, the commerce, the explorations, the im- 
provements, inventions, companies, and endless labors 
which have had money as a controlling motive.] 

76. Is Poetry a more important element of Litera- 
ture than Prose Fiction (Novels). 

Affirmative. — The great names in literature : Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow. How the great poets live on from age to age, 
and their works are quoted and woven into all litera- 
ture. 

Negative. — Many of these names are names only; 
they are talked about but not read by the people. 
Novels are more read than all other books put together. 
The reports of libraries ; the great names in prose fic- 
tion. Walter Scott gave up poetry and made a far 
greater name in prose. 

77. Is the great amount of Novel Beading at the 
present day an Evil? 

Affirmative. — How it crowds out all other reading 
with so many people ! Its extent in libraries, Sunday- 
schools, periodicals, etc. The bad character of many 
novels, the weak character of many more ; the best are 
not always the most widely read. The effect upon char- 
acter of indiscriminate and excessive novel reading. 
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Negative. — The high character and moral influence ol 
many novels. The bad ones soon pass away, while the 
good grow in popularity. Name some of the books 
which have done good. 

78. Resolved, that the Drama is a more powerfiil 
agent for arousing feeling than the Novel 

Affirmative. — The drama appeals to the eye; it is 
witnessed in company, while the novel is usually read 
alone. Men are more deeply moved in masses than when 
solitary. This is one secret of the orator's power. 

Negative, — The novel is far broader and can depict 
more of life and give a more intimate acquaintance than 
the drama. Imagination (and feeling with it) has a far 
freer range when led by some skillful writer and not 
checked by the unreality of the stage. 

79. Was ftueen Elizabeth a greater Sovereign than 
King Alfred? 

Affirmative. — The greatness of the enemies she had to 
contend with. She preserved Protestantism for England 
against the mightiest nations of the world. In her long 
reign England rose to a great height. The great 
triumphs of her reign. 

Negative. — Alfred lived in a ruder day and worked 
with less means. He was a better ruler ; his literary 
character ; the low condition of England when he came 
to reign ; his encounters with the Danes* 
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[A careful reading of the histories of these two epochs 
will reveal many great elements in the lives and char- 
acters of these eminent monarchs.] 

80. Resolved, that the British Empire has culmi- 
oated, and is now declining. 

[A survey of the wide extent of this realm will not 
fail to show some elements of weakness which may be 
considered symptoms of decline. Evidences of power 
alone will not offset these unless they are shown to be 
Increadng power.] 

81. Eesolved, that the only right and successfiil way 
of solving the Indian ttnestion is to break up their 
txibes, g^ve each family their own share of land, and 
give them the same rights and duties nnder law as 
white men. 

Affirmative, — The folly of attempting to preserve a 
tribal government, which is an empire within an empire. 
An Indian needs to own his own* land and be taught 
to cultivate it. Then make him a voter and punish him 
if he violates law and protect him while he does right. 
Justice will be found good policy with Indians as well 
as with others. 

Negative. — The Indian is unfit for citizenship. Why 
should his tribe be broken up against his will ? He can- 
not use land save to hunt over it, and the reservations 
as they are now suit him. He should be kept as the 
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ward of the nation and not be turned out to be destroyed 
by the arts of swindlers. 

82. Besolved, that fhe United States should assume & 
Protectorate over the Western Hemisphere. 

Affirmaiive. — As the only powerful nation in the 
Western Hemisphere, we should protect those that are 
weaker from European aggression, which, unchecked, 
might become dangerous to us. Our interests are be- 
coming more closely allied with theirs, and w^e should 
direct the American Republics in the way that will best; 
promote their prosperity. Allied with all the nations 
of the West, we would be superior to any possible attack 
from the East, and all America would soon be virtually 
one nation. 

Negative, — Protection usually leads the way to con- 
quest, and such schemes of ambition, to the downfall of 
nations. We serve other nations best by setting them a 
good example of respect for the rights of others. The 
protectorates of Rome and the disasters that followed. 
The other nations of America can take care of them- 
selves ; they feel that they have more to fear from us 
(with reason, as the case of Mexico shows) than from 
the old world. 

83. Has Education more to do in producing a good 
And great Character than Innate Tendencies f 

Affirmative, — The vast influence of education, as shown 
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in our common schools ; the difiference between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated. What limit can we set to 
this difference? If the wisest man in the world had no 
education he would be an ignorant savage and would 
know nothing of the difference between good and eviL 
Keiigious sects and denominations are maintained by 
education. 

Negative. — The different results produced in the same 
family or school by the same education. Innate traits 
will make one bad and another good ; education does 
not obliterate natural characteristics but makes them the 
more marked. 

84. Are Barbarous Tribes Benefited by Intereonrse 
with Civilized Men ? 

Affirmative. — In that way alone can they become 
sharers in the benefits of civilization. Their desire for 
such intercourse shows that they feel it to be beneficial. 
Instances of the advance of such tribes. 

Negative. — The vices of civilization soonest absorbed. 
Tyranny and conquest too often follow. Indians and 
Negroes. Is slavery or extermination a benefit ? 

85. Would it be for the advantage of the United 
States to annex Canada and Mexico ? 

Affirmative. — ^The long boundary lines ; the richness 
and extent of these countries ; the trade we have to the 
north and south of us ; the many disputes that would be 
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iiettled by annexation ; the strength of a country 
that would embrace the whole (virtually) of North 
America. 

Negative. — Our country now too large. Frequent 
sectional disputes and one sectional war in the past. 
Friendship better than annexation. Diverse laws, 
customs, and political life. The difficulties of cur govern- 
ment increase with population ; the number of ignorant 
dtizens increased and this danger, already too great, 
would be increased. 



86. Besolved, that the Crimes of fhe White Men 
against the Indians have been greater than those of 
the Indians against the Whites. 

Affirmative. — ^The invasion, conquest, and settlement of 
the Indian country. Indian treaties made with ignorant 
people who were always cheated ; treaties often violated 
by government and still oftener by white men. The 
greater obligation of greater knowledge, and .how it has 
been met. The natural suspicion of the Indians not 
allayed. 

Negative. — The Indians had no natural right to more of 
America than they cultivated. No one of their warring 
tribes held the country by any certain tenure, but 
acknowledged only the rule of the stronger. Their barba* 
rous mode of war ; their breaking all treaties, and their 
treachery ; they always confounded the innocent and 
guilty ; their frequent horrible massacres on all £rontiera 
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07. Does Oold Form the World's Standard of Value 1 

AffimKdive.'^AXi. paper money is based upon specie, 
and the value even of silver is reckoned in gold. Gold 
coin alone is not valued by the stamp of any government, 
an ounce has the same value no matter by what nation 
stamped or whethei it is stamped at all. How it is 
sought aftei'. 

Negative, — Many nations have a double standard, but 
the very fluctuation of prices is caused in part by the 
changes of gold. California and Australia lowered the 
value of gold. Labor the true measure of value. Some 
forms of gold, with labor added, more valuable than coin. 

88. Should Athletic Sports be encouraged ? 

Affirmative, — The bearing of exercise and physical 
development upon health. The tendency of studies in 
school and of many forms of life to injure those who are 
not stimulated to exercise of muscle. The manliness 
and vigor such sports foster; the real pleasure they bring. 

Negative, — ^The undue competition which the fostering 
of sports produces injures the body and takes attention 
from more important things. The gambling spirit is 
easily aroused and is often added. 

89. BesQ Wed, that Virtue necessarily produces Hap* 
piness and Vice Misery. 

Affirmative. — The general experience that goodness 
leads to solid enjoyment with nations and individuals. 
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Exceptions are few and would disappear if the snrvej 
was carried far enough. The promise of heaven to 
goodness and hell to vice. Even the unbeliever would 
admit that the doctrines of heaven a^d hell prove the 
general faith of men in the reward of virtue. That 
men are shocked when vice seems for a time to be 
rewarded, proves the exceptional character of such ex- 
perience. 

Negative, — The prosperity of the bad, which is fre- 
quently seen down to the close of life. Instances of good 
persons enduring great suffering ; even if they should be 
happy in the end, this does not do away with the suffering 
in the interval. 

[See the whole subject discussed in the Book of Job.] 

90. Is it ever Good Policy to Deviate from the 
Truth? 

Affirmative, — ^If policy has to do with profit, truth is 
ofken unprofitable. In war the general who would tell 
the truth to his foe would be at his mercy ; much of life 
is a warfare. In bargaining the truth is not strictly ob- 
served; the shrewdest traders are those who are. most 
ready to deviate a little from the exact fact. 

Negative. — Policy must not be reckoned on too narrow 
a basis ; truth adhered to gives a reputation of exceed 
ing value, and this may, in critical periods, save fortunt 
br life. Truth is the best diplomacy. In trade the 
gains of falsehood are fleeting. 
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91. Is fhe use of Tobacco a Vice ? 

Affirmative, — ^It interferes with the comfort of others, 
destroys health, and wastes money that ought to be 
devoted to other purposes. The tobacco-using head of 
a family cauuot furnish them as much of life's comforts 
as he otherwise could ; many a tobacco user cheats him- 
self and others out of books, comforts, improvements, 
charities ; and this is surely a vice. 
, Negative. — Life cannot be confined to mere necessi- 
ties ; tobacco may be an indulgence, but this alone will 
not prove it a vice. It may be medicinal in some cases, 
but if it be not positively hurtful it is not a vice. 
Those who have lived to old age and enjoyed good 
health in spite of its use ; those who have given their 
families as great comforts as others and met every finan- 
cial responsibility in spite of the assumed waste of their 
tobacco using. 

92. Should Hormonism be Abolished by Law ? 

Affirmative. — ^The character of polygamy as an essen*' 
tial part of Mormonism ; the manner and rate of its 
increase. Milder laws are evaded and the evil con- 
tinues ; why not abolish that which all but Mormons 
declare to be contrary to our system of government ? 

Negative. — The American principle of religious 
liberty. Persecuted sects prosper. Trust the truth and 
the right to fight against error by the weapons of per- 
luasion only. Polygamy may be eliminated from Mor 
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moniflm. Let equal laws against polygamy be enacted 
if needed, but not against the sect. 

93. Should all Forms of Lottery be treated as 
Crimes ? 

Affirmative. — The terrible evils of gambling. Lot- 
teries are gambling ; they can do no good. The spirit 
they encourage is evil and only evil. The gains made 
by lotteries are made usually from the poorest class of 
j)eople and lead to great suffering. Only severe law can 
be effectual. The most enlightened countries now treat 
lotteries as criminal enterprises. 

Negative. — Formerly good men and many govern- 
ments took part in lotteries. Even churches were not 
exempt. Many forms of lotteries are even yet very 
common and for objects of small value. There seems 
to be a charm in mere chance. Why should such in- 
dulgence be rated as crime? The licenses given by 
States. 

94. Should United States Senators be elected -by di* 
rect vote of the people of the States represented ? 

Affirmative. — This would be the simpler plan and 
more in harmony with other elections. There would be 
less chance of bribery and corrupt bargains. A higher 
type of men would likely be selected. Perhaps others 
than rich men might then be chosen. 

Negative. — The great trouble of a change. The dif- 
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ference between the two Houses of Congress would 
be made less. The evils of popular elections would be 
increased. One important function of the State legis- 
lators being taken away, those bodies would be degraded. 
Evils may be remedied in other ways. The fear of popu- 
lar passion would be increased. 

95. Eesolved, that a Diligent Student will gain 
more Information from Reading than from Observation. 

Affirmative, — The vast field of reading. It covers all 
ages, while the observer is limited to his own time. H* 
can spend the time in reading that which will give him 
the information he needs, while the observer cannot al- 
ways find what is profitable to observe. The world's 
information is compacted into books in the best avail- 
able shape. The cyclopsedias and books of reference 
contain ahnost boundless knowledge. 

Negative, — The vivid impression made by that which 
is witnessed compared with that which is only read. We 
can never know much beyond our own experience. 
Many persons (who must also be taken into account) do 
not read at all, while all observe. Even little children 
(who are the most diligent students) gain great infor- 
mation by observation. 

96. Resolved, that Longfellow is a greater Poet than 

Tennyson. 

[Read and compare the great poems of each. This 
ttudy, at first handy will be the best preparation. Articlai 
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in encyclopsedias and magazines on each should not be 
neglected.] 

97. Besolved, that Wood is of more Value to man^ 
kind than Goal 

Affirmative. — The uses of wood for building ships, 
houses, and for constructing common implements. For 
fuel also it has the most general use. It is found every- 
where, while coal is more limited in supply. Its orna- 
mental uses are innumerable. 

Negative, — Coal is the cheapest fuel and best adapted 
to produce a high heat and great power. It is associated 
with the steam-engine, which could not be used for the 
mighty works of modern civilization without it. It can 
be carried on steamships for fuel where wood is too 
bulky. The supply of wood is being rapidly diminished 
and would soon be exhausted were it not for coal. Iron 
can take the place of wood to good advantage in many 
kinds of construction. 



] 



98. Resolved, that the Horse has Promoted Civiliza- 
tion more than the Locomotive. 

[A question of very much the some character as the 
last where a primitive and widespread use is compared 
with a more limited but intense use. The uses of the 
horse and the locomotive in different countries may 
oasily be compared.] 
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90. Is a Lawyer Justified in Trying to Seonre the 
Acquittal of his Client when he knows him to be 
Guilty? 

Affirmative, — Even a guilty man has a right to a fair 
trial and to be convicted only upon adequate evidence. 
This is best secured where his lawyer labors for his ac- 
quittal. It is not the business of a lawyer to decide 
whether his client is guilty or not, but to secure him all 
legal advantages. Justice would- not be advanced by 
the defendant's lawyer abandoning his case as soon as he 
thought him guilty. The independence of lawyers in 
State trials and all others requires the observance of the 
maxim that the lawyer must always do his best for his 
client 

Negative. — The great scandal of a learned man labor* 
ing to prevent the punishment of a criminal and thus 
to defeat the ends of justice. It never can be right to 
pervert evidence, perplex jurors, and twist law. Yet 
how else can a lawyer save a guilty client? How often 
does the skill of an attorney save a man who goes right 
on to commit new crimes, feeling sure that money can 
hire an able lawyer who can defeat the law. 

100. Besolved, that the United States will Perish aa 
other Kepublics and great Nations have done. 

Affirmative. — The law of growth and decline in na- 
tions. Ours has followed the first part of this law, whj 
not the last? The elements of evil and corruption noB 
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abroad with us. The violence of parties. The growtl 
of mighty cities which are the hot-beds of decay. The 
great extent of the country making it unwieldly. 
The decay of Rome more like ours than any other 
nation. 

Negative. — ^The new elements in modem civilization. 
Representative and federal government is now used a« 
never before, and this prevents the friction of local 
interests. More important still, the Christian religion 
is now applied as never before, and is strong enough to 
master all the problems of great cities and a high civ- 
ilization. 

lOL Has Beligion conferred greater Benefits upon 
the World than Science ? 

Affirmative, — The life beyond is the exclusive province 
of religion and is the greatest of human interests. In 
this life religion gives quietness, peace, and security to 
States. Without it the common business of life could 
not be carried on. From its era our years are dated. 
It gives sanction to the administration of justice. The 
Church everywhere supports the State. It gives hope in 
sickness and adversity, and restrains passion that would 
soon destroy the world. 

Negative, — ^The mighty achievements of science. The 
advantages of the other life cannot be measured till we 
come to it. Name the different sciences and show how 
they each have had a gift to men. The mighty inveof 
tions of this age are made possible only by science. 
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102. Is the Bible the best Text-Book of Horals ! 

Affimiative, — No other book can give any real sane* 
tion to morality. It covers the whole ground of morals 
and teaches with authority, and " not as the scribes.'* 
It teacbes morals as applied and illustrated by examples. 
It furnishes one perfect moral example. 

Negative. — Much of the Bible is adapted to another 
race and age. The Jewish laws cannot apply in our 
changed circumstances. The majority of the human 
race do not accept the Bible, and for them it has no 
authority. Some of its commandments seem above 
possibility. A text-book should be accepted by all per- 
sons and be understood by all alike. 

103. Is TTtility a Safe Moral Guide ? 

Affirmative. — Good in the long run follows from right. 
What is right, but that which, all things considered, 
does the most service to men ? Ignorance may prevent 
us from seeing that right is always most useful to us. but 
this is the fault of ignorance, not of the standard. " Hon- 
esty is the best policy," " The greatest good to the great' 
est' number." 

Negative. — ^The man- who seeks only utility for him- 
self will be supremely selfish and bad. That cannot be 
a safe guide which always leads wrong. Only the man 
who seeks right or the welfare of others becomes a moral 
man. Utility never has guided nations or men to noble 
tife. This is the province of religion^ of patriotism, <A 
6 
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the virtues which are recognized as such by the ooncar 
rence of mankind or taught by an authority above men* 

104L Was the Execution of Charles 11 of England 
[or of Louis X7I of France] justifiable t 

[Two questions arise here; have nations a right 
to judge and punish rulers who are unfaithful to their 
trust ? If so, it must be by a right above all the law 
then existing and by the destruction of law, for the King 
was the fountain of law. Then, if this be affirmed, had 
Charles (or Louis) been guilty of crimes worthy of 
death ? Perhaps a still better mode of argument would 
be to declare the safety of the nation to be the supreme 
law, to which all other considerations of life, even in the 
highest, must yield, and then strive to show that the 
leath of the King was the only way to save the state.] 

105. Resolved, that the only way to benefit the 
laboring Classes or secure any kind of Political Be- 
form is by the destruction of the Liquor Traffic. 

[This question leads to the comparison of temperance 
reform with all other reforms.] 

106. Resolved, that the TTnited States does not 
need a powerful navy, and that all expenditures — ^be- 
yond a small sum to provide a few vessels for peace 
service — is money wasted. 

AjfirmaJlive.''^'WQ are nearly always al peace A 
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large navy leads to war. Vessels soon grow obsolete and 
have to be replaced by new ones. The strength of the 
nation is in the arts of peace. 

Negative, — Our long coast line, which is unprotected 
in case of war. We might be assailed by a league of 
European nations. A strong navy gives great influence 
in negotiations. Wars are so sudden and modern ves- 
sels require so long to build that only those which are 
ready beforehand are likely to be of service. The value 
a good navy would have possessed at the outbreak of the 
civil war. 

107. Sesolved, that a Canal across the Isthmus be* 
tween North and South America shonld be constructed 
and completely controlled by the United States. 

Affirmative, — ^The great value of such a canal, whether 
Panama or Nicaragua. The evils of allowing a Euro- 
pean nation to control it. The ease with which it might 
be constructed and the ability of our government to fur- 
nish the means. 

Negative. — The failure of Panama. The competition 
with railroads. The slowness of ships and canals. The 
danger of complications with other nations. The policy 
of our government not to construct such works, but only 
to license private companies. 

108. Should all Races and Nations be equally eligible 
to Citizenship in the United States ? 

Affirmative. — All nations have progressed in propoi*« 
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tion to the liberality of their policy. What we owe tc 
immigration. It is safer to have citizeos than aliens iu 
our midst. The educating power of citizenship. All 
people will be safer when their interests are fiiUy with 
us than when held off by unequal restrictions which can- 
not fail to make us enemies! 

Negative. — Inferiority of negroes and Chinese. The 
possibility of such numbers coming that natives will be 
in the minority and ignorant and undeveloped races rule. 
The evils in New York City. What is the gain in vast 
population ? 

109. Besolved, that Poverty Produces more Crime 
than Wealth or Ignorance. 

Affirmative, — The crimes that are caused by want. 
The evil passions excited by poverty in contrast with 
wealth. The opportunities denied for cultivating virtue 
by means of poverty. One-half of all offenses are 
against property, which would not be if all men had 
enough. Crimes of violence are often the result of 
poverty. 

Negative. — The pride and power of great wealth often 
leads to crime. The rich are as anxious for more as the 
poor are for a little. Ignorance prevents from seeing the 
consequences of crime. The jails are full of the ignorant. 

110. Should Jury Trials be abolished ? 

Affirmative. — The difficulty of securing an impar- 
tial jury. The firequency of ignorance and stupidity on 
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the jury. The folly of requiring unanimity. The ex^ 
pen^e of juries and the frequency with which a single 
man may be corrupted. 

Negative* — Jury trial the bulwark of liberty. Service 
to the cause of human rights in the past. The class 
feeling of professional judges would render them unsafe 
if cases were put wholly in their ha^ds. 

HI. Should TTnanimity be required for a Verdict by 
a Jury? 

[This is but one phase of the jury question. This 
mode of trial might be preserved if a majority or two- 
thirds, or three-fourths of the jury were allowed to de- 
cide. This would save disagreement and mistrial often ; 
but the security for life and property on the part of the 
accused might be somewhat less.] 

112. Resolyedy that the Races of African or Asian 
origin are inferior to Europeans. 

Affirmative* — The Bomans and the Greeks in ancient 
and the great nations of modern times are European. 
Why have not others developed equally if not inferior? 
Achievements in science, in art, literature, invention, and 
all other things. The small size of Europe — the least of 
all the grand divisions — yet more powerful than all. 

Negative. — The great races that arose in Asia and 
Africa — East Indians, Egyptians, Jews, Persians, and 
many others. Probably most of the European nations 
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areof Asiatic origin. The European races have beta 
exalted by their religion. Their favorable climate also 
must not be forgotten. They have not always been the 
most powerful and perhaps may not always be so. 

113. Should Crimmals be Compelled to Work ? 

Affirmative, — They should not be rewarded by idle- 
ness. They should pay for their own support and not 
be supported by the good, and thus a premium be placed 
on vice. Health cannot be preserved in confinement 
without work. Reform is impossible if they are not 
held to steady industry. They should be made the more 
and not the less able to earn a living w^hen they leave 
confinement. 

Negative. — This labor competes with that of honest 
men. They should be punished in some other way. 
Too many workmen in all trades already. Convict 
labor, especially by contract, is an engine of oppression. 
The management of convict labor by the State is often 
unprofitable; by individuals it is cruel. 

114. Should the chief aim of Punishment be the 
Reformation of the Criminal? 

Affirmative, — By his reform alone can the State be 
secured from further danger by him unless he has a 
death sentence or is confined for life. The man himself 
ought to be saved if possible. Many criminals have 
been the victims of bad training or circumstance, and 
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would make good members of society if they had but a 
new chance. 

Negative. — The first claim upon the State is for the 
protection of the innocent. Punishment is to deter the 
criminal himself and others from crime, and for this 
purpose it should not be too gentle or it will not be 
dreaded. Reform of the criminal should be an aim but 
not the chief. 

115. Resolved, that the Form of Government deter* 
mines the Character of a Nation. 

Affirmative. — Freedom or submission to despotisox 
must affect the character of a whole people if uniformly 
maintained. The effect of education on a whole people, 
and the form of government is a perpetual education. 
Instances of Rome changed and corrupted when the 
government changed — Greece, Turkey, Germany. 

Negative. — These instances rather prove that the form 
of government changes with the character of the people. 
The Irish, French, and other national characters persist 
while governments change. The Americans the pa me 
before and after the Revolution, but now are changing 
with increase of prosperity and immigration., while 
c^overnment is the same. 

116. Resolved, that the Government and Institutions 
of a People cannot long remain better than the People 
themselves. 
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Affirmative, — ^The people make and can easily change 
their government. It is more of an outgrowth from the 
people than imposed by external force. Greece and 
Rome lost their free governments and institutions when 
the people declined in character. The same true of East 
Indies. 

Negative. — The instances of Mexico and Soutb 
America, where excellent institutions in form go with low 
education and popular character. The form of monarchy 
may cover greater freedom than republican forms, as in 
England and France. 

117. Kesolved, that Eloquence is a gift of Nature 
and cannot therefore be acquired. 

Affirmative. — The instances of mighty orators who 
rose from the humblest positions with little training. 
Patrick Henry. Oratory with no education. The best 
of scholars and students are often most indifferent 
speakers. The magnetic power is often as great or 
greater in early life before education is completed. 

Negative. — Demosthenes, Disraeli, and others who 
failed at first but became first-class speakers by practice 
and study. Some who, like Gladstone, have continued 
to improve up to old age. The higher excellence of 
tUoie who have diligently cultivated their talents. In 
free States, where men need eloquence and are called 
upon to practice it, a much higher average of speech is 
reached, proving that it is acquired. 
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118. Besolved, that Genius of all kinds is innate, 
and is therefore not dependent upon Education. 

Affirmative, — " Poets are born, pot made." Men of 
genius spring up in every walk of life and often among 
the uneducated. Instauces. Talent may be educated, 
but geuius is above rules. 

Negative, — More men of genius where there is careful 
general cultivation. In Africa and other savage coun- 
tries there are none. What has often been done to 
strengthen the weakest faculties. Who can mark the 
boundary between genius and talent ? 

119. Besolved, that a low degree of Civilization is 
peculiarly favorable to Poetry, Fainting, and Sculpture. 

Affirmative. — The great works that rose in the early 
ages and have never been equalled since, Shakespeare 
and Milton, in England, two hundred years ago ; Dante, 
in Italy ; Homer and Virgil in Greece and Rome. 
Paintings and sculptures follow the same rule, and the 
world even yet studies the old masters. 

Negative. — These things are valued because they are 
old. The excellence of the present day, however great, 
is not esteemed because time has not yet set its approv- 
ing seal. The ages which produced these great works 
were not low in civilization but were rapidly advancing 
and were full of vigorous life. In the case of ancient 
nations these great works were at the culmination of 
their civilization. 
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120. Has the World ever produced the literar} 
equal of Shakespeare ? 

Affirmative, — Merit is of many kinds. Shakespeare 
was great in but one form of composition — ^perhaps not 
the highest — the drama. Others have been supreme in 
their own fields, and why should this not make them 
equal ? Some have been very great in many fields, as 
Goethe. Walter Scott in poetry and romance. Milton 
in poetry and prose. 

Negative. — ^The infinite variety of literary qualities 
displayed in Shakespeare. What single name can be 
compared to his. The quotations from him in popular 
speech. The excellence and quantity of his dramas. 

121. Is the World made happier by the increase of 
Wealth and Luxury ? 

Affirmative. — The actual pleasure that wealth afibrds. 
The gratification of appetite in a thousand ways. Travel 
to see new countries and friends. The pleasure from 
art and from all the comforts and improvements of life. 
These are means to happiness if not happiness itsel£ 
The absence of famines and miseries which belonged to 
former ages. Comfortable homes. 

Negative. — Wealth and luxury bring new desires 
which, ungratified, destroy happiness. Diseases also 
result from over-indulgence as well as from want and 
famine. Contentment, the only minister of happiness, is 
destroyed by increasing wealth. The bad distribution 
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of wealth makes the poor but the more envious, and the 
rich, in the frequent changes of modern lite, are ever 
burdened with the fear of losing what they have. 

122. Besolved, that the Existence of two Great 
Political Parties is beneficial to a free State. 

Affirmative. — One party will watch the other and thus 
aecu re the best administration of government. No other 
way can practically work popular government. If there 
are more than two parties the union of all out of power 
against one in power will make a weak administration, 
with frequent changes, as in Prance and Spain. Two 
parties, nearly equally balanced, will make a strong a.ad 
careful government, for any great error on the part of 
one will bring the other into power. 

Negative. — The intense bitterness of partisan spirit. 
The disposition to work not for the right but for the 
profit af party is surely an evil. The struggles of party 
for supremacy, when not checked by some who are 
above party, may easily lead to war, as once in our own 
history, and often in the Spanish American republics. 
Bribery and corruption often follow also. 

123. Besolved, that Citizens should Exercise Individ- 
ual Judgment at Elections without regard to Partjf 
ties. 

Affirmative. — In this way the leaders of parties will be 
made careful to put up their very best men on penalty 
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of having them defeated, while if sure that the memben 
of their party will never " bolt ' ' they will be unscrupu- 
lous. Only in this way can the despotism of party lead* 
ers be checked. 

Negative — If all citissens were independent there would 
be no parties, and no one to care for the machinery of 
politics. No stable policy of any kind could be carried 
on. Government would be a chaos. Best results fol- 
low when the great mass of men are partisans who will 
cling to their party unless something very bad is done, 
and only a few are " independent." 



124. Besolvedy that Three Parties are better than 
Two in Election Contests, as giving Citizens a wider 
range of choice. 

Affirmative, — With three sets of candidates every 
taste ought to be suited. Corrupt combinations are 
more difficult than with two. Examples. A new party 
must nearly always be a third party at first. The com- 
ing of a third party on the stage is the only way in 
which obsolete issues can be changed to living ones. 

Negative, — A third party disturbs all calculations. 
The rule of the country may in that manner be won by • 
a minority. The bitterness of contests is greatly ag- 
gravated. The power to carry effective reforms and 
beneficial laws is lessened. Examples. 
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125. Besolved, fhat Women are Intellectually Infe 
rior to Men. 

Affirmative, — The general opinion of the world. Most 
of the intellectual achievements of the world have been 
by men. Scientific and philosophical books mainly by 
men. Inventions made by men. Heads of colleges and 
literary institutions mainly men. Women write romances 
and poems. 

Negative. — ^The smaller opportunities of women. 
Great achievements in many fields. Prizes often won 
in fair competition. Great mathematicians, such as 
Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Browning, and George Eliot 
among writers. Frances Willard and Florence Night* 
ingale as reformers. 

126. Have we reason to Believe that the Progress of 
Civilization will continue much longer ? 

Affirmative. — The rate of progress has steadily in- 
creased up to the present time, and there is no indica- 
tion of its arrest. Only a few nations have joined in 
it, but others are coming to the front and may be ex- 
pected to help. With all the world civilized, discovery 
and invention should continue faster than ever. No 
cause is apparent for the checking of civilization within 
the limit of human foresight. 

Negative. — ^The tremendous inventions of the past 
hundred years have almost exhausted the possibility of 
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increase. Civilization has risen in the past, reached a 
certain stage, and declined. Corruption and luxury are 
now undermining civilization as they did in ancient 
Rome. The decay of religious faith is another bad 
sign. 

127. Should all Froduotion be Begolated by State 
Authority? 

[A variation of No. 20. Abundant material will be 
found in Bellamy's Looking Backward^ and in cyclopae- 
dia articles under the heads " Utopia," " Plato," " Com- 
munism," etc. 3 



128. Is Co-operation better than the Employment ef 
Labor by Capital ? 

4^ma<im-The evils of strife between hired labor 
and capital. The justice of sharing risk and profit be- 
tween labor and capital. The new motives for careful 
work and noble life given to the laborer. Successful 
experiments. 

Negative, — ^The difficulty of managing co-operative 
establishments. The frequency of great losses impairs 
confidence. The importance of central management. 
The great number of men who are better off with a 
regular though small rate of wages than with uncertain 
profits. Examples of failure in co-operation. 
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129. Resolved, that the Life Imprisonment of Bapo- 
leon on the Island of St. Helena was Justifiable and 
Honorable on the part of England. 

Affirmative. — The terrible waste of life occasioned by 
the ambition of Napoleon. How England suffered. If 
)t is right to imprison the slayer of one man why not a 
man who caused the death of hundreds of thousands ? 
The transcendaut genius of Napoleon made it unsafe to 
release him, as he would have stirred up new wars. It 
was mercy not to take his life at once. The disastrous 
trial of leaving him in a place of authority in the island 
of Elba. 

Negative, — He was an independent ruler not subject 
to English jurisdiction. He could be lawfully judged 
for his offenses only by French law. He had no trial at 
all. There was no honor in a great nation thus dealing 
with a single unarmed man. Danger from Napoleon 
had passed. He had sought the protection of England. 
He might have had a residence assigned in England in« 
stead of in a lonely island. 

130. Ought Persons to be Excluded from Civil Em 
plojrment on Account of any Keligions Belief or Disbe- 
Uef? 

Affirmative.— 1^0 some persons an oath of office has no 
binding power, as they ^tx'^ ^x> religious belief The 
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mofeiTes to fidthfiilness in office derived from a belief in 
Grod and in future rewards and punishments. The bad 
example of seeing disbelievers in authority. 

Negative, — ^The principle of religious liberty. Religious 
tests of no value, for the very worst persons escape them 
by hypocrisy. Only honest unbelievers can be excluded 
by such a test, for others would pretend to believe. Re- 
ligion suffers always when promoted by civil tests. The 
world grows more religious as all civil distinctions are 
abolished. 

131. fiesolved, that the American Revolution was 
more Important to Human Progress than the French 
or English Revolutions. 

Affirmative, — ^The establishment of freedom and re- 
publicanism in the New World. The influence upon 
other nations. The completeness of the American 
Revolution. The French and English were but partial. 
The first led to great excesses which provoked reaction ; 
the latter left monarchy standing after it had passed by. 

Negative, — The English Revolution prepared the way 
for the American which could not have taken place 
without it. The French broke up the feudal system of 
Europe and changed the whole history of the world. 
The American Colonies had already free governments 
which were but little changed by independence, but the 
very principle of self-government was vindicated by the 
two great European revolutions. 
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182. Was Hamlet Insane ? 

[Interesting for scholars of Shakespeare. Much has 
neen written on this question. The careful readiug of 
ihe play itself will best prepare for deciding.] 

133. Besolved, that Hnman Happiness Preponder* 
ates over Misery and that Life is Worth Living. 

[A profound question, but many of the materials for 
its discussion lie on the surface. Any debater can ad * 
duce instances where one of these elements seems to out* 
weigh the other.] 

134. Has the Influence of Woman Contributed t» 
Civilization more than that of Man ? 

Affirmative. — Woman contributes to elevate, polish, 
and ennoble life, while man seeks to maintain what now 
exists and to provide for daily needs. When ^men only 
are educated among savages the children relapse into 
barbarism, hut if the mothers are educated they teach 
the children. The position of woman in civilized 
States. 

Negative, — The influence of woman in general affairs 
is but little felt until civilization has been gained, so that 
while women enjoy civilization they cannot have con- 
tributed much toward it. The greater part of those 
works which make up civilization are produced by meiv 
Instances. 
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135. Do Oenesis and Geology Contradict each other ^ 

[The account of the Creation in the first chapters oi 
Ihe Bible and the indications geology affords of the tinit 
and order of the same events may be compared. Mauj 
books written wholly or in part on the same subject may 
bIbq be consulted.] 

136. Is the Bible Disproved by Scientifio Discovery f 

[A much broader question than the preceding, as it 
brings astrouomy into the field as well as g^^ology. Dar- 
winism and the account of the origin of man in the 
Bible may be considered. The general doctrine of the 
reign of law is often adduced as evidence of a conflict.] 

137. Besolved, that Mankind has Suffered more from 
Revolutionists and Anarchists than from Tyrants. 

Affirmative, — Description of the horrors of various 
revolutions. The aims of the anarchists. How &r they 
have been able to realize those aims. The dreadful con- 
dition of a community where all law is overthrown. 
Even the worst law, regularly administered, is better 
than no law, for men may adapt themselves to any 
tyranny, but anarchy and revolution destroy all things 
upon which dependence can be placed. 

Negative. — The terrors of tyranny and its arrest of all 
development of good in human character. Bevolutioc 
clears the ground for good institutions and good rule 
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Ehrrai anarchy can last but for a little time while some 
good mode of rule is in preparation, but tyranny goes 
on from age to age. The years nations have spent under 
tyrants are tenfold greater than those spent without law 
or in the throes of revolution. 

138. Eesolved, that the Signs of the Times Indicate 
the Approaching End of the World. 

Affirmative, — The great wars and commotions and po- 
litical changes taking place. Correspondence of present 
appearances with prophecy. Popular belief in a coming 
dissolution of all things. The wonderful inventions oi 
the present 

Negative, — No greater proportion of changes than 
formerly. No reason for inventions bringing the end of 
the worlvi. The problems of civilization yet to be 
brought out. Obscurity and uncertainty of prophecies 
in the element of time. All ages have thought theii 
own the last. The conviction of the approaching end 
iias been far greater than now — examples, 1000, 1840. 
etc. 

139. Were fhe American Coionies Justified in Be 
Tolting againist England? 

Affirmative, — Shall we condemn our fathers? The 
event alone is a sufficient justification. What naturaJ 
vight had England to govern on this side of the sea save 

898305A 
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the consent of the governed T The oppressive taxes and 
the vexations of royal governors. How much better it 
fs for a nation to have the control of its own destinies. 
Why should not the western side of the sea govern itself 
as well as the eastern side ? 

Negative. — The evils were temporary and would have 
soon been righted. The terrible sacrifices of the war. 
The grand future the English race would have had on 
both sides of the Atlantic if united. Federation would 
have gained all substantially that Independence did and 
would have saved many other evils — ^possibly that of our 
Civil War. The little cost of three-pence on tea. The 
repeal of the worst acts of oppression shows what might 
have been gained by peaceful methods. 

140. Sesolved, that all Christian Nations shonlA 
now Disarm and Depend upon Arbitration for the Set 
flement of Disputes. 

Affirmative. — The inconsistency of war and all mili- 
tary affairs with the Christian spirit. The prevalence ol 
Christianity in the world is now so great that non- 
Christian nations would not dare attack them. Arbi- 
tration cheaper and far more effectual than war. The 
Immense saving in cost. The money that armies cost 
would educate and give all the comforts of life to every 
person in Christian lands. The number of European 
Annies even on a peace footing and the crushing tax^ 
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Negaiive, — Difference between practice and theory. 
Want of any common and disinterested tribunal for the 
settlement of disputes. Unarmed nations would be at 
the mercy of those well armed. Some nations not 
Christian are strong enough to be formidable if they had 
a monopoly of military preparation. The real virtues 
and honorable qualities which have been developod in 
conflict 



141. Resolved, that the Character of George Wash- 
ington is more to be Admired than that of Martin 
Luther. 

Affirmative. — ^The life and services of the father of his 
country. His abandonment of power when his work 
was done. His goodness tested on the widest field. 
Tributes to his character by such Englishmen as Glad- 
stone. 

Negaiwe. — ^The greatest of influences wielded among 
men is that of religion. Luther set men's minds and 
spirits free. The oppression from which he delivered 
far greater than that of England over America. But 
for the Reformation neither America nor the American 
Revolution would have been. Luther was grandly 
heroic with less to support him than Washington. Hia 
courage and his statesmanship equal to Washington's^ 
while his eloquence and learning far greater. 
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142. Resolved, that the Eighteenth Century Wit- 
nessed Greater Hnman Progress than the NineteentL 

[A long series of most interesting events and achieve- 
ments may be collected and described from each cen- 
tury. The germ of mauy great things to be found in 
the eighteenth which are developed fully only in the 
nineteenth. The question then will be as to which is 
greater, the origination or the completion.] 

143. Resolved, that State Colleges and Universities 
should be Preferred to those under the Control of Re- 
ligious Denominations. 

Affirmative. — They are cheaper and give equal advan- 
tages to all. They are the completion of the idea of the 
common school. They are growing in popularity. If 
the State provides primary instruction why not the more 
advanced ? The great institutions of this character. 
Even the denominational schools are becoming less 
religious in their requirements and leaving more to the 
private judgment of their pupils. Why not separate 
completely between secular and religious education in 
the higher departments as well as the lower ? 

Negative, — The close relation between religion and 
science. The unbelief fostered where religion is not 
taught in schools or where science is not taught by 
teachers friendly to religion. The success of such col- 
leges and univer^iities in the past The liberality of 
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sach schools and their high moral character. The differ- 
ent ideal of education they uphold. 

144. Should Education be Wholly Disconnected from 
Belig^on? 

[The same principles should govern in discussing this 
question as the above. It will also embrace the use of 
the Bible in the common schools, etc.] 

145. Resolved, that our Public School System is in 
need of Radical Eeform. 

Affirmative. — All the faults of cramming, mere mem- 
orizing, mechanical routine, imperfect teaching, which 
are charged against those schools may be adduced. 

Negative. — Their great merits. The best general sys- 
tem of education any nation has ever possessed. Faults 
may be reformed when found, but none are radical, foi 
the root of the system is sound. 

146. Is the decline of Slavery in the World to be 
attributed to the Christian Religion more than to the 
progress of Civilization ? 

Affirmative. — Ancient civilized nations never thought 
of abolishing slavery. There was no agitation to that 
effect. The principles of Christianity were always 
against it (e. g., the golden rule), and Christians did fre- 
quently set their slaves free. In Christian countries 
th^re was always a protest against slavery. The 
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dominion of Christianity has never been complete In 
any nation, but it is enlarging and wherever it is suffi- 
cient, such things as slavery are put down. 

Negative. — Ancient civilizations were very narrow, 
embracing but a small class in a few favored nations. 
Many nations professing to be very religious, have long 
held slaves. The spirit of the age and general enlight- 
enment have shown the people that slavery is not only 
bad, but, what may count for still more, that it is un- 
profitable to any nation. The. weakness and evil of it 
are more clearly seen, and, therefore, it is dying out. 

147. Resolved, that a quick and fiery Temper is an 
Element of Strength rather than Weakness in Char- 
acter. 

Affirmative. — TSo evil can be greater than an easy in- 
difference. A high temper is a strong motive force. 
Most great men have possessed such a temper. Instances. 
It may be held in check, but if a man has no temper it 
is because he is a mere weakling. 

Negative. — Such a temper opposed to patience and 
persistence. The importance of the element of waiting. 
Gentleness may often win more than temper could com» 
pel. 

148. Resolved, that the Southern portion of the 
tJnited States offers greater attractions to the Farmei 
than the Northern porttou. 
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(Ttt will be easy for the debater to compare the staple 
crops as to abundance and value in the sections. Con- 
siderations of climate, beauty, health, and social advan* 
tages North and South need not be omitted ] 

149. Resolved, that complete Education of all its 
Citizens is the duty of a State. 

Affirmative, — ^The safety of a State demands education, 
for ignorance is a source of danger. Education dimin- 
ishes crime and thus saves cost to a State. It increases 
the welfare and prosperity of the people, and thus makes 
the whole State richer. 

Negative, — Beyond the mere rudiments education 
may be evil as well as good. The bad man is made only 
the more dangerous by education. The State cannot 
wisely determine what form of education, or how much 
education is good for all persons. Education of the best 
character must suit the person, but the State can -only 
cast all into one mold and thus do evil. 

150. Should Copyright be International T 

Affirmative. — If a man has a right of property in his 
own ideas that right should extend into all lands. We 
have no moral right to take the work of a man who 
happens to be born in another country without his con- 
sent. It is for the good of writers and readers in all 
lands that the principle of honesty should prevail 
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More and better books will be written where authoia 
are protected in their property. 

Negative, — Copyright is limited in time, which showB 
that absolute property in ideas is not recognized. In a 
great country like ours an author gets reward enough 
from our home market. Foreign authors can be 
reprinted very cheaply, without international copyright, 
and thud we get the benefit in cheap books. A great 
trade exists in such reprints, which would be destroyed 
by international copyright. 

151. Besolved, that Immigration into the United 
States shonld be prohibited. 

Affirmative, — Competition tends to lower wages. 
Farmers occupy land and thus raise the price for our 
farmers. They increase production and thus lower 
prices. Many are uneducated. A large foreign ele* 
meat is politically dangerous. They cluster into large 
cities and control their administration. They are often 
alien in religion, social habits, and modes of thought. 
The mere increase of population does not increase the 
happiness of Americans. 

Negative. — How well the past policy of hospitality 
has worked ! Our greatness could not have been with- 
out the tide of immigration. The greatest element of 
wealth in any country is living men. The hardy and 
industrious immigrant from the North of Europe. Only 
the best elements of population have enough enterprize 
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to leave home and cross an ocean. There is thus a sifl* 
ing out of the best of all lands for us. The question 
should not include the case of paupers and assisted im- 
migrants. 

152. Eesolved, that the Ownership of Land should 
be restricted to those who personally cultivate it. 

Ajffinnative. — Land is no longer unlimited with us. 
The evils of speculation by which the real cultivator is 
made tributary to one who furnishes no labor. There is 
land enough for every cultivator, and the price would 
be low, if others were prevented from holding it out of 
use. 

Negative. — The use of having real property in land 
which may be disposed of. The user may wish to sell 
or may die. In such case it is best that the market 
should be free. How can it be decided as to how much 
land one person can cultivate except by allowing him to 
buy what he wants ? How easy it would be to evade 
any such law by a nominal cultivation ? ' 

153. Eesolved, that the amount of Land owned by 
any one Family should be limited to 160 Acres. 

Affirmative, — The vast estates sometimes held from 
one generation to another. The tribute tenants have to 
pay for the use of that to which they have as great a 
natural right as any other. '•An artificial limit is better 
than no limit at alL The immense grants in New York 
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and California. The great evik in other countries from 
land monopoly. Some of these are rapidly growing up 
in our own nation. 

Negative. — The simplicity of allowing land to be used 
as other merchandise. The natural laws of inheritance 
and expenditure by which great estates when not held 
together by law are subdivided, as in France. The 
small holder has an interest in being able to sell easily 
and at a good price. Every limitation would lower 
prices and hinder general development. The great 
amount of unoccupied land and the need of large 
holders for making many costly improvements. 

154. Resolved, that ail Trusts and general Combina- 
tions tending to banish Competition should be for- 
bidden by Law. 

Affirmative, — The terrible evils of such combinations. 
They establish a despotism against which no private 
competition is possible, and are able to levy tribute 
upon a whole people. They injure private character 
and freedom. They are able often to control parties 
and legislatures. The public good requires their aboli* 
tion. 

Nb^ative, — Such evils work their own cure. Laws 
only make matters worse, for they are easily evaded, and 
they fo3ter the habit of relying upon law instead of the 
freedom of business competition. Union facilitates pro- 
duction and, in the long run, lowers prices, to the bene* 
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fit of all. Leas monopoly now than in former times^ 
when such monopoly was created by law. Any enter- 
prise which becomes very profitable will soon raise up 
formidable antagonists. 

155. Sesolved, that very cheap Books and Papers 
do more harm than good. 

Affirmative. — ^They discourage libraries, public and 
private. Books are not appreciated, and, therefore, not 
carefully studied. Bad books are multiplied, and, in 
the general cheapness, put on a level with good ones. To 
watch over the reading of the young is made more diflSi- 
cult. 

Negative. — The vast multiplication of good books. 
Their powerful educational effect. Good books much 
more numerous than the bad and more highly prized« 
The antidote is more powerful than the poison. There 
are abuses with every good, but the good over- 
balances. 

156. Have Trade-TTnions and Strikes beea bene* 
ficial? 

Affirmative. — In no other way could adequate wages 
Oe obtained by laborers. Capital hires as cheaply as 
possible ; and, when united, would have ununited labor 
at its mercy. Strikes sometimes fail ; but the possibility 
of strikes keeps wages up. If there never was a strike 
wages would go muoh lower. 
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Negative. — ^The great cost of trade-unions. Hc^ 
they fetter the liberty of workmen in many ways, an'? 
tend to put good and bad workmen on a par. The 
great suffering that strikes entail. Even high wages 
may be a loss when they lead to unsteady employment. 
Benevolent employers will give wages as high as they 
can afford, at any rate. 

157. Resolved, that the name of Abraham Lincoln 
is the greatest in American History. 

[The picture of his career will be a pleasing task for 
the affirmative; while in the negative, Washington, 
Franklin, Grant, Jefferson and others may be adduced.] 

158. Resolved, that the invention of the Telescope 
was more beneficial than the discovery of the Mari- 
ner's compass. 

[The two have been closely associated, but the tele- 
scope has led to knowledge of other worlds ; the com' 
pass to a better knowledge of our own. The discovery 
of America could not have been made without the com- 
pass ; but astronomy and even scientific geography de* 
pend'upon the telescope.] 

159. Does Education increase Happiness ? 

Affirmative, — The resources in thought and employ- 
ment open to the educated. The increase in the power 
%f faculty. The processes of education themselves fur- 
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nish many happy hours. The pursuit of knowledge 
«aves from many things which poison happiness and 
tends to diminish intemperance and other forms of vice. 
Negative. — The careless happiness so often seen among 
the ignorant in tropical countries as well as our own. 
The class of people who laugh most easily. The hap- 
piness of children is not increased when they grow older 
and better educated. Education increases wants and 
nourishes discontent. Instances. 

160. Resolved, that the Chautauqua movement sup* 
plies the need of popular Education. 

Affirmative. — The vastness of the movement. The 
wide extent of the field covered. The books published 
and the enthusiasm aroused. The assemblies held^ the 
lectures, and the teaching The many courses taught. 

Negative, — The superficial character of the work. 
Beading rather than study. Mental discipline not at- 
tained, for the work made too easy. Some good may be 
done, and the movement be commendable while falling 
far short of supplying a popular education. 

161. Resolved, that Skepticism has been more bane- 
ful to the human race than Superstition. 

Affinnaiive. — How skepticism paralyzes action. It 
may also be very cruel, as in the French revolution and 
commune, and among our own Anarchists. It destroys 
religion and thus banishes happiness here and her»- 
•flier. 
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Negative. — ^The appalling rites to which superstition 
has led in heathen countries, and the persecutions in 
modern and civilized nations. Instances of the harm. 
Persecution of Salem witches. Human sacrifices in 
Mexico and elsewhere. 

162. Does Civilization tend to lengthen Human 
Life? 

[This may be argued as a matter of theory in regard 
to the healthfulness of the habits of civilized or bar- 
barous communities. The greater prevalence of dis- 
eases in civilized times may be set off against the better 
modes of treatment. Or it may be treated as a matter 
of observation or statistics.] 

163. Is Life Assurance beneficial ? 

Affirmative, — Habits of prudence and forethought 
fostered. Provision for the helpless widows and orphans. 
Suffering very often prevented. Premiums often saved 
from money that would be worse than wasted. The 
quietness of mind that comes from feeling that one'^ 
family is provided for even if death come at once. 

Negative, — The insecurity and failure of many com 
panics. The hard struggle to pay exorbitant premiums. 
The high salaries for officers and the costly buildings 
erected. The temptation to fraud. The tendency to 
put a commercial value on human life. Possibility of 
murder for the policy. 
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164. Besolved, that so-called <' Beneficial Societies "" 
are not really beneficial to their Members. 

Affirmative, — They are often mismanaged and mauy 
of them have failed. Tlieir " beneiits " are sometimes 
obtained by those who are unworthy, and who simulate 
sickness, or otherwise get unfair advantage. Their 
weekly dues are a very great burden to the poor. They 
may hinder careful savings in banks, buildings, or the 
like. Frequent quarrels arise. 

Negative. — They bring persons into association oq the 
plane of mutual benefit. They prevent many cases of 
extreme want. They secure the applying of small sums 
constantly to good uses and at the same time provide 
for future benefit. 

165. Resolved, that much reading of Newspapers 
and Magazines is an intellectual Dissipation which in 
the interest of sound Knowledge should be dis- 
couraged. 

Affirmative, — The great amount of time given to such 
reading. Some persons read nothing else. Light and 
frivolous character of most magazines. The news 
printed is usually only of momentary interest and does 
nothing for real learning. The destruction of the power 
of attention and application that comes to the news^ 
paper reader. 

Negative^ —The high character of many of the writers, for 
S 
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the press. Importance of knowing our own day and aga 
People are growing wiser even while reading the issues 
of the press * Permanent books also circulate more 
widely than ever, showing that there is no necessary 
conflict. 

166. Resolved, that Ancient ITations were more 
Heroic than those of Modem Times. 

Affinnative. — The changed conditions of modem life 
in which the attention of people is drawn off- to trade, 
pleasure, and luxury. Efleminate dispositions that go 
with excessive culture unfit for hardship and herois^L 
Thermopylae. The great deeds of Greece and Rome. 
How much more sacrifice for one's country was then 
esteemed. 

Negative, — ^The great wars of modern times have de- 
veloped equal daring. The uncertainty of many 
famous deeds of old. Incidents from the American war 
and from the German and French war. The heroism 
in ships which face torpedoes, and in men marching 
upon machine guns — terrors unknown to the ancients. 

167. Do orders of Nobility, Titles, and Decorations 
tend to make Men perform great Actions ? 

Affirmative. — ^The great courage of French and Eng- 
lish noblemen. The love of glory is stimulated by such 
marks of distinction, and thus men will endure and dare 
more. Napoleon's Legion of Honor. 
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Negative, — ^These things may influence a few by lifting 
them above their fellows, but they depress the mass of 
men who cannot obtain marks of distinction. Patriot- 
ism, the sentiment of duty, the wish to protect home, 
are more powerful and widespread motives leading men 
to great actions. 

168. Besolved, that the highest Eloquence is Ex- 
temporaneous. 

[This subject is fully discussed in How to become a 
Publie Speaker, and Extempore Speech, by the author of 
The Debater's Treasury,'] 

169. Resolved, that the Love of Money leads to 
more Crime than Anger. 

Affirmative, — All crimes of dishonesty, theft, ujbbery, 
burglary, fraud have their root in the love of money, 
" The root of all evil." How often even quarrels and 
crimes of violence come from the love of money. 
Murder oftener results from the desire of gain than from 
malice. Such crimes are the most aggravated, and 
therefore highest on the scale of crime. 

Negative, — ^The extent to which men are carried by 
evil passions. How often they sacrifice their own finan- 
cial interests. The extent of revenge as an element of 
crime. The national crimes that have resulted from 
anger in rulers. The alliance of anger with intemper- 
ance and the innumerable crimes that result when 
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liquor has removed the restraint of anger, and per 
mitted its real character to be displayed. 

170. Can Intemperance be diminished through Legal 
Enactments ? 

Affirmative. — All crimes are lessened by penalty en- 
forced ; why not this one ? The diminution of intem- 
perance in prohibition States. The effect upon those 
who are only beginning to drink of finding the law ar- 
rayed against them. Complete extirpation of the evil 
may not be possible by law, but how much more ex- 
tended intemperance would become if there was no 
law, and the sanction of the community thus yirtually 
given. 

Negative, — Drinking is a private habit. The limi- 
tations of law. The tendency to resist or evade a law 
which does not command approval. Men are to be 
made good by education and religion ; not by law, which 
simply restrains evil. States which have tried the ex- 
periment. The frequency with which such laws are re- 
pealed proves that they are not trusted to diminish in- 
temperance. 

171. Resolved, that the study of History is more 
valuable than all forms of light Literature. 

Affirmative, — Truth is the guide of life, and history is 
the record of truth. Reality in life is better than the 
most seductive forms of fiction. The best fiction is but 
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a copy of facts. The original is better than a copy. 
The range of history is over all ages and conditions of men. 
It may be very minute and deeply interesting. Being 
true, it fits in with all other forms of truth. Much of 
light literature, and indeed, that which is most exten- 
sively read is utterly trashy, and some of it very hurt- 
fiil to the reader. 

Negative. — After all the bad and all the trashy has 
been eliminated from literature there is still more re- 
maining than equals the whole volume of written history. 
How noble and great it is. The honored names in this 
field are some of the greatest in the world's history. 
Light literature often furnishes the best history of a 
period. How could we understand the history of a 
people if we did not read their literature ? History is 
little more than a catalogue of names and dates, except 
when it borrows the graces of other forms of literature. 

172. Resolved, that Men would be more happy it 
private Property were Abolished and all things held 
in Common. 

Affirmative, — The evils of unequal fortune. The bit- 
terness of poverty and want. The oppression that 
abounds in the world. Enough property in the world 
to make all comfortable if equally distributed. Why 
should one child be born with millions, another without 
shelter and food ? The crime that comes from poverty. 

Neqaiive, — The benefits and happiness that comes 
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from ownership. The poor may become rich, and thus 
they have perpetual hope. Exertion itself is good. 
Equal division would take a^vay all motive for work and 
all would soon be abjectly poor. Public works and im- 
provements require great capital which could not be fur- 
nished if there Wiis no private property. Civilization 
would fall and men would be obliged to subsist upon the 
spontaneous products of nature. 

173. Resolve 1, that an Inventor benefits Uankind 
more than a Reformer. 

Affirmative, — Inventors multiply the power of men 
over the world. They make civilization and the com- 
forts of life possible. Without the results of invention 
men would be more helpless than the beasts, for the 
beasts are better clothed and provided by Nature. In- 
ventions are one of the great marks of man's superior- 
ity in the world. 

Negative. — The work of the reformer is in a higher 
realm than that of the inventor. The world would be 
corrupted in every department did not men rise to purify 
it. In religion, politics, and society reform is equally 
needed. Some of the great reforms in the past. The 
inventor should not be credited with what all men 
would think of for themselves, but only with what a 
man provides who makes invention his special work. 
The man today who purifies the world does more good 
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then he who adds to the innumerable inventions, the 
models of which crowd the Patent Office. 

174. Besolvedy that Games of Chance are Per- 
nicious. 

Affirmative, — The element of dishonesty in taking 
that for which no equivalent has been given. The in- 
jury to the loser. The industry of the winner is also 
discouraged. The less men rely upon chance the better 
they are. The quarrels, murders, and ruin that have 
often resulted. All games of chance tend toward gara^ 
bliug, which is the most deadly of vices. Chance in 
human affairs is an evil that ought to be reduced to the 
narrowest limits — not increased by games of chance. 

Negative. — All human affairs have the element of 
chance, and games of chance are thus a faithful copy 
of life. Such games teach skill in meeting and taking 
advantage of emergencies. They teach self-command in 
losing and moderation in winning. They cannot be pre- 
vented altogether, and should be directed. Some games 
of chance may be pernicious, but this does not prove 
that all are. If they are pernicious in excess they need 
not be in moderation. 

175. Resolved^ that Ferocions Wild Beasts are more 
to be dreaded than Venomous Beptiles. 

[This comparison of dangerous creatures may have 
a great deal of interest for young debaters, and will 
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lead tliem over a wide range of study. They will find 
" enough to say,'* if they only summarize what encyclo- 
pssdias and text-books say of lions^ tigers, bears, cobras, 
rattlesnakes, et^.] 

179. Have we good Seasons for believing the reigc 
of TTnsversal Peace and Good-will to be at hand ? 

Ajffirmatiife. — The spread of religion in the world. 
The progress of arbitration. The benevolent societies 
multiplying on every hand. Religious tolerance. The 
long peace in our own land and in other civilized 
countries. The close communications between nations, 
and the iAventions bringing them still closer. General 
educatioa. The breaking down of race and national 
prejudices. 

Negative. — The mighty armies of the world and the 
great war taxes and conscriptions. Causes of disagree- 
ment. Weakening of faith in Christian countries. The 
mad struggle for wealth. The frequency of bank 
robberies, swindles, defalcations, fraudulent speculations. 
Political rage and corruption. Prejudice (in our 
country) against Negroes and Chinese. Wars within a 
&w years. 



177. Do the lower Animals possess the gift of 

Reason ? 

[This will be a discussion of definitions, deductions 
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from mental philosophy, and instances showing reason 
or the degree in which brutes come short of it.] 

178. Resolved, that the Western Continent is more 
richly Stored and Prepared by Nature for the use of 
Man than the Eastern. 

Affirmative, — Its broad plains, great rivers, minerals, 
and fertile soil. Direction of continent to prevailing 
winds. Few great deserts. Comparison of acres of 
available land, coal, and other elements of value. 

Negative. — ^The great size of the Eastern Continent. 
How much more it has done for man. The develop- 
ment of civilization so much more fully is a proof of 
superior resources. Africa and Asia not yet fully ex- 
plored. 

179. Besolved, fhat the Natural Wonders of the 
New World are greater than those of the Old. 

[Niagara, the Mississippi, and Amazon, Yellowstone 
Park, and Yosemite described and compared with the 
marvels of the Old World.] 

180. Sesolved, that the Ancient Egsrptians dis- 
played more greatness of Character than tiie Jews. 

Affirmative, — The Pyramids and other monuments of 
Egypt. The long line of Egyptian history. The height 
to which civilization reached at such an early day. 
How greatly other nations have imitated the Egyptiana. 
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Their greatness in war and in science. The Jews bor- 
rowed much from Egypt. 

Negative. — The books of the Old Testament. The 
great men of Jewish race. The institutions and laws 
which the world has borrowed from the Jews. Their 
heroism in battle Their long eodurance of oppression 
and [)ersecution. Their survival of so many changes 
and peoples. 

181. Is there any Foundation for a belief in Luck, 
Omens, Signs, Dreams, and Presentiments ? 

Affirmative. — ^The universality of such belief shows 
that it must have some foundation. Wise men in all 
ages tiave believed in them. The strange instances that 
may be adduced. How can such things be accounted 
for? 

Negaiive. — Superstition fascinates imagination, but 
this does not prove its truth. Coincidences. The few 
cases of fulfilment of signs are remembered and exagger- 
ated ; the failures are forgotten. The world is full of 
imposture and men are very easily imposed upon. No 
reason to believe that the order of nature varies for the 
whims of men, or that "coming events cast their shadows 
before." Instances where dreams, omens, etc., have not 
come true. 

182. Shonld Bounties and Snbsides be given to es' 
tablish Eailroad and Steamship lines. 
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Affirmative. — ^The great advantage of such means of 
communication. Wiiy should not those who are to be 
benefited pay some of the cost ? Some cities or coun- 
tries will give bounties, and they will have an advan- 
tage. 

Negative. — The natural laws of trade are interfered 
with. Too many railroads and steamships are provided 
and loss results. The people are disappointed in the re- 
sult of subsides. They become a dangerous political 
element. If given by government, some persons are 
taxed without their consent for this purpose ; if by indi- 
viduals, others will share the benefit without sharing 
cost. It is always unequal. 

183. Besolved, that the President of the United 
States should be Elected Directly by the People for a 
Term of Six Tears and should not be Eligible for a 
Second Term. 

Affirmative. — The great evils of frequent elections. 
The cumbersomeness of the electoral college. Elec- 
tioneering for himself by a President would be prevented 
if he had one term. Six years of such an ofiice enough 
for any man. These changes would add to the dignity 
and usefulness of the office and diminish its dangers. 

Negative. — All change difficult, and should be made 
only on the clearest necessity. Four years a long term. 
The President will be less despotic if he may be a can- 
didate again. This system has worked well—better than 
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that of France, where the term is longer. More patriot 
ism and virtue on the part of the people better than any 
changes of system. 

184. Should the Law Keqnire all Persons Practicing 
Medicine, Law, Divinity, or any Public Profession to 
have a Begular Diploma ? 

Affirmative, — ^The welfare of the public is largely in 
the hands of such persons. Private individuals cannot 
judge of qualifications. Therefore the law should pre- 
scribe qualifications and require proof (by a diploma) 
of its existence. The harm done by pretenders to 
knowledge and ability. 

Negative, — Diplomas may be unfairly attained. They 
are no reasonable proof of any kind of ability. Private 
study may be better than that of the schools. Exam- 
iners may, from prejudice, refuse the best qualified. The 
people will soon judge of merit from success and from 
the work done — the best of tests. 

185. Do the best Orators Appeal more to the Reason 
than to the Feelings of an Audience ? 

Affirmative, — Reason is a far higher faculty than feel- 
ing. The latter is very transitory, while conviction is 
more permanent. To only move the feelings will leave 
an audience at the disposal of the next able speaker. 

Negative. — ^The example of the great orators. Aroused 
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feeling has ever been considered the best proof of elo- 
quence. A chain of mathematical reasoning is .not 
eloquence. The tears and shouts of an audience are not 
given to the orator who convinces judgment only. The 
people generally do not wish to reason and will vote 
speech dry if it does not powerfully move them. 

188. Resolved, that Sailors Endure greater Hard" 
ships than Soldiers. 

Affirmative. — ^The great perils of the sea — storms, 
shipwrecks, starvatiou, hard treatment when no help or 
law is in reach. The loss of social privileges. The 
sailor's lot is usually for life. When old he has no 
home and is most forlorn. 

Ifegative.-^Bj temperance and economy the sailor can 
soon better his lot, and at any landing may change a 
ship he does not like for a better. People sympathize 
with him and laws are made for his protection. The 
soldier is placed under an iron code where death is de- 
nounced for what would be scarcely an offense in an- 
other, such as sleeping on post, or resisting an officer. 
The horrors of battle, hospital, camp, and prison. 

187. Resolved, that Electricity will soon Snpercede 
Steam as a Motive Power. 

Affirmative. — The vast number of new uses of elec- 
tricily. How pliable and easily conducted it is. The 
vastness of the force and its wide diffusion. The great 
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speed and power it can produce. List of eirjctricax ma 
chines. 

Negative, — ^The loss of force with electricity. Steam 
nearly always employed in connection with electricity. 
Power comes from fuel, and it comes more completely 
and cheaply by means of steam than by any other 
means. 

188. Is the Doctrine of a Central Fir^ within the 
Earth Well Founded ? 

Affirmative, — ^The e^iistence of volcanoes and hoi 
springs. The constant increase of temperature as we 
dig deeper into the earth. The certainty that great 
pressure must produce compr^sion and heat. 

Negative, — Other modes of accounting for the same 
thiugs, such as the burning of oil, chemical combina- 
tions, etc. No proof that any heat or fire in the earth 
is central. We can know nothing beyond a sheet of the 
surface, which, as compared with the whole, is not more 
than a sheet of tissue paper wrapped around an oraogo 
is to the orange. 

189. Besolved, that College Students Derive more 
Benefit from Literary Societies than from their 
Regular Studies. 

Affirmative. — In such societies they are taught speecji, 
debate, parliamentary law, reading, and the details oi 
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actual business. Their willing association with each 
other is a powerful intellectual stimulus. Regular 
studies often mere memory tasks with no heart in them. 
Negative, — Nothing can take the place of regular 
work with daily tasks in the lines that experience hafi 
proved to be the best. Societies would lose their value 
if it were not for the regular work running side by side 
with them. The discipline of faithfully doing what an- 
other chooses is great. 

190. Eesolved, that the Oreat Nations of the Future 
will be found in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Affirmative. — The past belongs to the Northern, why 
not the future to the Southern, since all must be fairly 
dealt with by Providence. The splendid climate and 
resources of Australia, South Africa, and South 
America. Already many good things and progressive 
laws come from Australia. Great cities are growing 
Ihere. Chili and Buenos Ayres are prosperous States. 

Negative. — Modern nations are great in territory 
while the Southern Hemisphere has but little land, and 
that widely scattered — the mere points of continents. 
Resources of the North are ten-fold. This the reason 
that all the empires of the past have been in the North. 

191. Eesolved, fhat Cold Winters are Needed for the 
Full Vigor of National Development 
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AffirmaUve, — Strength is only developed fn struggle 
A. winterless year leaves men languid and contented 
with what nature easily gives. For this reason the na- 
tions of the South have been renewed from the North. 
Instances in ancient and modern history. 

Negative, — Vigor is waited in struggling against na* 
ture, and the nations of the far North have not risen 
much above barbarism. If the summer be not warm 
and malarious, mild winters will be harmless. Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and other countries with mild winters 
have developed the most vigorous nations of the world. 
They fell before barbarians because of luxury and vice, 
not because they lack icy winters. 

192. Resolved, that the Microscope Eeveals greater 
Marvels than the Telescope. 

Affirmative.-^The world of minute things has no 
limit. The conception of the boundless is shown in tlie 
atoms as strongly as the worlds. The telescope but par- 
tially reveals and leaves most to be guessed. The mi- 
croscope shows the construction of our own bodies, the 
cells which give life its form, the foundations of all 
things, as well as new forms of life, and worlds above 
all number. 

Negative. — ^The telescope carries us beyond the bounds 
of our own world, to which the microscope is confined. 
It gives some idea af the universe. The stars are nu- 
merous as t>ie o^oras in a droo of water, but each shin- 
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ing particle is a world. The vast cost and nagmficent 
appliances provided for telescopes. 

193. Resolved, that the Adnlteration of Food and 
Drink is a greater Evil than Flood and Cyclone. 

Affirmative, — The insidious and deadly character of 
the injury wrought by the adulteration of provisions. 
The meaness and fraud involved. This injures char- 
acter and destroys faith in our fellows. Even children 
are destroyed for the gain of a few cents by the use of 
adulterated milk. How the poor are cheated out of 
their pittance. Instaoces of adulteration. 

Negative. — Many adulterations charged which have 
not been proved. Maoy substances are harmless, and in 
some instances (as when whiskey is adulterated with 
water) the adulteration is an actual benefit. The awful 
destruction that sweeps from the clouds upon every class 
and age ! Instances. 

194. Besolved, that it is probable that Han will be 
able within the next Century to bridle all the destrno- 
tive forces of Nature. 

Affirmative, — The advances already made. The true 
nature of disease being better understood. The effort 
put forth for war would soon (by the resources of 
science) make the winds and the lightnings move in ap- 
pointed channels. The lightniug-rod. Storms may be 
predicted so £ftr ahe^dasnot to bedangerous, wbenthiir 

8 
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laws are fully understood, and observers are in all parte 
of he earth. The pressure at volcanoes might be re- 
lieved by boring I 

Negative. — ^Life is destroyed by the forces of nature 
just as it was three thousand years ago. Why should 
we expect a revolution in the next century ? Fire, flood, 
wind, hail, earthquake, pestilence — the teeth have not 
yet been pulled from any one of these, and seem not 
likely to be. Man's inventions add new destructions, as 
death by collision on the rail, or explosion by steam 
engine, but leave all the old terror. 

195. Besolved, that the Human Kaoe is increasing 
taster than the means of Subsistence, rendering Pov- 
erty and Famine inevitable. 

AffimwJtiv^. — Rise of • population in America and 
Europe. The settling up of desert and uninhabited 
lands. At the present rate the time will soon come when 
there will be a family for every acre in the world. Wars 
have almost ceased. The average duration of life is in- 
creasing. Disease, especially among 'children, isless. Is 
not poverty certain, and famine the only means by 
which the balance can be mantained ? 

Negative, — ^The means of subsistence have never been 
one-tenth employed. They are rapidly increasing. Ir- 
rigation and a scientific agriculture can multiply the 
otipply of food a hundred-fold. The rat^ of '^crease oi 
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population in rich and prosperous communities de* 
clines. 

196. Has the standard of Integrity in Business and 
Political life declined since the American Bevo^ution .' 

Affirmative. — Betrayal of trust in high officers at the 
present day. The general sentiment as to growing 
corruption. The integrity of Washington and the 
Kevolutionary fathers. 

Negative — ^The vast number who are now faithful to 
trust in public and private. Newspapers make much of 
the few who are unfaithful. Not many newspapers 
jmblished then. The treason of Arnold. He was a de- 
iaulter first. Difficulties about money matters then. 

197. Sesolved, that the Average of Life may be 
raised above 100 Tears. 

AffimaUve.-T!he average has been rising for many 
years. Why may not this increase continue. The 
number of persons above a hundred reported in the 
papers is also increasing. The causes which shorten life 
may be greatly diminished. The declaration of the 
Psalmist as to seventy or eighty years only gives his ob' 
servation in his day, and proves the rising of the 
limit. 

Negative. — ^The mistakes as to the age of old people. 
How frail life is in old age. General belief that 
life was formerly longer than now. The average is not 
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yet half a hundred, and the rate of increase reported is 
not such as to carry the average near a hundred in a 
score of centuries. 

198. Is Luxury a Vice ? 

Affirmative, — Luxury cannot be paid for by the pro- 
ceeds of one man's labor and therefore must in the end 
be paid for by the poor. It saps health and strength. 
Comfort is not luxury ; neither does luxury alv^ays add 
to comfort. Luxury often leads to crime for its main- 
tenance. The general effect on civilization is bad. 

Negative, — Luxury in dress, furniture, houses, food is 
not a sin in itself, and furnishes employment for laborers. 
By setting a high standard others try to live better, and 
thus commerce and manufacture are stimulated. Civ- 
ilization arises from the sense of want which calls to 
labor and stimulates invention. Luxury, therefore, if 
it be honest, does good, and is not a vice. 

199. Resolved, that Henry M. Stanley is deserving 
of more Honor as an Explorer than Captain Cook. 

Affirmative, — The wonderful journeys of Stanley. 
His finding two persons who were lost. His daring in 
crossing the continent. The vast extent of country he 
has opened to civilization His humane and religious 
feeling. 

Negative. — Difference of the century in which Cook 
The greater value of Austndia than Africa 
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The lands he opened for English colonizadoii. His 
heroic death while engaged in his work. 

20(X Besolved, that the advance of Japan in Civili* 
zation is more wonderful than that of Australia. 

AffirmcUive. — To change an old civilization is hardei 
than to make a new State. The old conservatism of 
Japan, and the rapidity with which new ideas are put 
on. The desire for education, material advancement; 
and political liberty. Willingness to throw aside pre- 
judice and learn of foreigners. 

Negative, — The marvel of Australian progress. The 
great cities that have arisen as by magic under Southern 
skies. The advanced political institutions. The tides 
of emigration. The gold fields and agricultural tri' 
umphs. 

201. Besolved, that Bismarck is the greatest Han of 
His Generation. 

[His great deeds can easily be adduced. He will 
have to be compared, however, not only with the great 
men of his ov^n country but with Cavour, Gladstone, 
Grant, Lincoln.] 

202. Besolved, that Tariff should be Imposed foi 
Revenue only. 

Affirmative. — 1^ The great advantage of commeroa, 
whidi flourighes best when least restricted. 



2. Tftriffli are taxes, and like other taxes should be 
restricted to the needs ot revenue. 

3. Tarifis oppress the mass of the people (the con 
sumers) for the benefit of a few manufacturers. 

4. The great advantage of free trade among oui 
States proves that more of it would be beneficial among 
the nations. 

5. Our nation is now so rich and strong that it ^as no 
need of protection. 

Negative. — 1. Great prosperity of the country under 
a protective tarifi". 

2. Revenue tarifi* would not be sufiicient to maintain 
the high rate of American wages. 

3. Without tariff our home markets would be ruined 
and thus farmers sufier. 

4. If not protected our manufacturers would be 
ruined by foreign competition, and then high prices 
would be charged for all articles. 

5. Heavy tariffs make a nation independent in war 
and peace by causing home production of all necessaries. 

203. Sesolved, that Duties on all Articles that can 
be Produced in onr own Country should be so high aa 
to stop their Importation. 

Affirmative. — 1. Why should we buy firom abroad 
what can be raised or made at home ? 

2. The great profit of supplying all our own wants 
and thus keeping our money in the countij. 
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8. If a Tery little protection is good whj not make it 
complete f 

4. Commerce should consist in the exchange of our 
surplus commodities for the things we cannot produce. 

NegcAive. — 1. Many things may be produced at a 
loss. It is not to our interest to foster such production. 

2. When tariffit are prohibitory, great trusts will be 
formed at home to monopolize production and force up 
prices. 

3. Such duties provoke retaliation by foreign nations 
and thus much harm is done. 

4. The natural laws of production and commerce 
will secure the best results for all parties when least in- 
terfered with. 

2CKI. Resolved, that the Universal Adoption of liree 
Trade would be Beneficial to all Nations. 

[This question differs from 202 and 203 mainly in 
taking a wider range. It might \q argued that free 
trade would be good for the mass of mankind but not 
for our nation ; or that it would be beneficial if all ua* 
ticms adopted it» but not if confined to a few or to one.J 
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ETIQUETTE There IS no passport to good society 
By Agnes H. Morton like good manners. Q Even though one 

possess wealth and intelligence, his suc- 
cess in life may be marred by ignorance of social cu^oms. 
Q A perusal of this book will prevent such blunders. It is 
a book for everybody, for the social leaders as weD as for 
those less ambitious. Q The subjedt is presented in a bright 
and intere^g manner, and represents the lated vogue. 

■ 

LETTER WRITING Why do mo^ perscms dislike to 
By Agnes H. Morton write letters ? Is it not because 

they cannot say the right thing in 
the right place ? This admirable book not only shows by 
numerous examples just what kind of letters to write, but by 
diredtions and sugge^ons enables the reader to become an 
accomplished original letter writer. Q There are forms for all 
kinds of busmess and social letters, including invitations, 
acceptances, letters of sympathy, congratulaticxis, and love 
letters. 

QUOTATIONS A clever compilation of pithy quota- 
By Agnes H. Morton tions, selected from a great variety of 

sources, and alphabetically arranged 
according to the sentiment. Q In addition to all the popular 
quotations in current use, it contains many rare bits of prose 
and verse not generally found in similar collections. Q One 
important feature of the book is found in the characterise 
lines from well known authors, in which the familiar sayings 
vre credited Jo their original sources. 
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EPITAPHS Even death has its humorous side. 

By Frederic W. linger 4 There are said to be " sermons in 

itones,** but when they are tombstones 
there is many a sm3e mixed with the moral. Q UsuaOy 
churchyard humor is all the more delightful because it is 
unconscious, but there are times when it is intentional and 
none the less amusmg. Q Of epitaphs, old and new, this 
book contains the be^ It is full of quaint bits of obituaiy 
fancy, with a touch of the gruesome here and there for a 
relish. 

PI^OVEI^BS The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation 
By John H. Bechtel are discovered in its proverbs, and the 

condensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. Q A good proverb that fits 
the case is often a convincing argument. Q This volume 
contains a representative colledlion of proverbs, old and new, 
and the indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to find 
readily ju^ what he requires. 

THINGS WORTH Can you name the coldeft place in 

KNOWING ^e United States or tell what year 

By John H. Bechtel ^^ 445 days? Do you know 

how soon the coal fields of the 
world are likely to be exhausted, or how the speed of a 
moving train may be told ? What should you do firA if 
you got a cinder in your eye, or your neighbor's baby swal- 
lowed a pin ? This unique, up-to-date book answers thou- 
sands <i \\xSt such interesting and useful questions. 
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A DICTIONARY OF Moa oi us disEke to look up a 

MYTHOLOGY mythological subje(5t because 

By John H. Bechtel of the time required, fl This 

book remedies that difficulty 
because in it can be found at a glance ju^ what is wanted. 
Q It is comprehensive, convenient, condensed, and the infor- 
mation is presented in such an interesting manner that when 
once read it will always be remembered. ^ A di^ddve 
feature of the book is the pronunciation of the proper names, 
something found in few other works. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH Who does not make them? 
By John H. Bechtel The be^ of us do. fl Why^not 

avoid them ? Any one inspired 
with the spirit of self-improvement may readily do so. Q No 
necessity for ^d3ang rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book may be had. It teaches both without the ^dy of 
either. Q It is a counsellor, a critic, a companion, and a 
guide, and is written in a most entertaining and chatty style. 

HANDBOOK OF What is more disagreeable 

PRONUNCIATION than a faulty pronunciation? 

By John H. Bechtel No other defedt so clearly 

shows a lack of culture. Q This 
book contams over 5,000 words on which mo^ of us are 
apt to trip, Q They are here pronounced in the cleared and 
simplest manner, and according to the beit authority ^ It 
is more readily consulted than a didionaiy, and is juft at 



PRACTICAL A new word is a new tool, fl This 

SYNONYMS l^ook will not only enlarge your vocabu- 

By John M. Bechtel lary, but will show you how to express 

the exadt shade of meaning you have 
in mind, and will cultivate a more precise habit of thought 
and ^>eech. Q It will be found invaluable to busy joumali^s, 
merchants, lawyers, or clergymen, and as an aid to teachers 
no less than to the boys and girL« under their care. 



READY MADE SPEECHES Pretty much everybody 
By George Hapgood, Esq. in these latter days, is 

now and again (galled 
upcm "to say a few words in public.** Q Unfortunately, 
however, but few of us are gifted with the power of ready 
and graceful speech. ^ This is a book of carefully planned 
model speeches to aid those who, without some slight help, 
must remain silent. Q There is a preliminary chapter of gen- 
eral advice to speakers. 

AFTEI^-DINNER The dinner itself may be ever so 

STORIES good, and yet prove a failure if there 

By John Harrison « ^? mirth to enKven the company, 

Q Nothing adds so much zest to an 
occasion of this kind as a good ^ory well told. ^ Here are 
hundreds of the late^, be^, brighter, and mo^ catchy Tories, 
aD of them short and pithy, and so easy to remember that 
anycxie can teU them successfuDy. Q There are also a 
Diunber of selected toaits suitable to aD occasions. 
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TOASTS Mo^ men dread bemg called upon to 

By William Piitenger respond to a toaA or to make an ad- 
dress. Q What would you not give for 
die abiEty to be rid of this embarrassment ? No need to 
give much when you can leam the art from this little book. 
Q It will teU you how to do it ; not only that, but by ex- 
ample it will show the way. Q It is valuable not alone to 
the novice, but to the experienced speaker, who will gather 
from it many sugge^ons. 



THE D£BATEK*S There is no greater ability than 

TREASURY *« power of skillful and forcible 

By William Pittenger debate, and no accomplishment 

more readily acquired if the person 
is properly diredted. Q In this little volume are diredtions for 
organizing and condudling debating societies and pradical 
suggestions for all who desire to discuss que^ons in public. 
^ There is also a li^ of over 200 queidons for debate, with 
arguments both affirmative and negative. 

PUNCTUATION Few persons can punctuate propedy ; 
By Paul Allardyce to avoid mi^akes many do not pun<5tu- 

ate at all. Q A perusal of this book 
will remove all difficulties 2md make all points clear. Q The 
rules are plainly ^ted and freely iUu^ated, Aus furnishing 
a mo^ useful volume, fl The author is everywhere recog- 
nized as the leading authority upon the subjed, and what 
be has to say is pra<5tical, concise, and comprehensive, 
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OI^ATOI^Y Few men ever enjoyed s wider ex- 

By Henry Ward Beecher perience or achieved a higher ret>u- 

tation in public speaking than Mr. 
Beecher. Q What he had to say on this subjedt was bom 
of experience, and his own inimitable style was at once both 
statement and illustration of his theme. Q This volume is a 
unique and mafterly treatise on the fundamental principles of 
true oratory. 

CONVERSATION Some people are accused of talking 
By J. P. Mahaffy too much. But no one b ever 

taken to task for talking too well. 
4 Of all the accomplishments of modem society, that of 
bdng an agreeable conversational holds firft place. 
Nothing is more delightful or valuable. Q To sugge^ what 
to say, ju^ how and when to say it, is the general aim of 
this work, and it succeeds taoSt admirably in its purpose. 

READING The ability to read aloud weD, 

AS A FINE AI^T whether at the fireside or on the 

By Ernest Legouve public platform, is a fine art. 

Q The dire<5tions and sugge^ons 
contained in this work of Aandard authority will go far 
toward the attainment of this charming accomplishment. 
4 The work is especially reconmiended to teacheis and 
others i^tere^ed in the initru<5tion of public school pupils. 
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SOCIALISM Socialism is " in the air.** ^ References 
By Charles H. Olin to the subject are constantly appearing 

in newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications. Q But few persons except the sodaE^ them- 
selves have more than a dim comprehension of what it really 
means. Q This book gives in a clear and interesting manner 
a complete idea of the economic dodtrines taught by the beft 
socialifts. 

JOURNALISM What is news, how is it obtained, how 
By Charles H. Olln handled, and how can one become a 

Journalist? ^ These questions are aO 
answered in this book, and detailed inStrudtions are given for. 
obtaining a position and writing up all kinds of "assign- 
ments.** ^ It shows what to avoid and what to cultivate, 
and contains chapters on book reviewing, dramatic criticism 
and proofreading. 

VENTRILOQUISM Although always a delightful fonn 
By Charles H. Olln of entertainment. Ventriloquism is 

to moSt of us more or less of a 
mystery ^ It need be so no longer. Q This book exposes 
the secrets of the art completely, and shows how almoSt 
anyone may leam to ** throw the voice *' both near and far. 
4 Diredtions for the conStrudtion of automatons are given 
as well as good dialogue for their successful operatioii. 
q Fully illustrated. 
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CONUNDI^UMS Conimdniins sharpen our wits and 
By Dean Rivers lead us to think quickly. ^ They are 

also a source of infinite amusement 
and pleasure, whifing away tedious hours and putting every- 
one in good humor. Q This book contains an exceDent col- 
le(5tion of over a thousand of the late^, brightest, and moSt 
up-to-date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC There is no more delightful form of enter- 

By Ellb Stanyon tainment than that afforded by the per- 
formances of a magician. €| My^erious as 
these performances appear, they may be very readily learned 
if carefully explained. Q This book embraces full and 
detailed descriptions of all the weD known tricks with coins, 
handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, and cards, together with a 
number of novelties not previously prod«iced or explained. 
Q Fully illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM There is no more popular or 

By Edward HI Eldrid^e, A. M. interesting form of entertain- 
ment than hypnotic exhibitions, 
and everyone would like to know how to hypnotize. 4[ By 
following the simple and concise inStru(ftions contained in this 
comfJete manual anyone may, with a~ little pradtice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and Grange power. 
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WHIST "According to Cavendish** is now 

By Cavendish almoft as familiar an expression as 

Twenty.thlrd Edition " according to Hoyle/* fl[ No whist 

player, whether a novice or an eaq>ert, 
can afford to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is complete 
without a copy of this book. Q This edition contains aD of 
the matter found in the English publication and at one-fourth 
the co^. 



PARLOR GAMES " What shaD we do to amuse our- 
By Helen E. Hoi lister selves and our friends?** is a ques- 

tion frequently propounded on rainy 
days and long winter evenings. Q This volume mo^ happily 
answers this que^on, as it contains a splendid coDedlion of 
all kinds of games for amusement, entertainment, and inilruc- 
tion. Q The games are adapted to both old and young, and 
aD classes will find them both profitable and interesting. 



ASTRONOMY : Can you tell what causes 

The Sun and His Family day and night, seasons 

By Julta MacNair Wright and years, tides and 

eclipses? Why is the 
sky blue and Mars red ? What are meteors and shooting 
^rs ? Q These and a thousand other que^ons are answered 
in a moSt fascinating way in this highly intere^ng volume. 
Few books contain as much valuable material so pleasantly 
packed in so smaU a space. Q IDuStiated. 
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BOTANY: The scientific study of 

The Story of Plant Life Botany made as intere^. 

By Julia MacNaIr Wright "^g as a fairy tale. Q It is 

better reading than such 
tales, because of the profit. Q Elach chapter is devoted to 
the month of the year in which plants of that month are in 
evidence. Not only is the subjedt treated with accuracy, 
but tfiere is given much practical information as to the care 
and treatment of plants and flowers. Q Ululated. 

FLOWEI^: Every woman loves flowers. 

How to Grow Them hut few succeed in growing 

By Eben E. Rcxford tl^em. With the help so 

clearly given in this book no 
one need fail. Q It treats mainly of indoor flowers and plants 
— those for window gardening ; all about their sele<5tion, care, 
soil, air, light, warmth, etc. fl The chapter on table decora- 
tion alone is worth the price of the book. ^ While the sub- 
)e<5t of flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the ^le used is 
plain, simple, and free from all technicalities. 

DANCING A complete inilrudor, beginning with 

By Marguerite Wilson the fir^ positions and ^eps and leading 

up to the square and round dances. 
Q It contains a full li^ of calls for all of the square dances, 
and the appropriate music for each figure, the etiquette of 
the dances, and 1 00 figures for the german. C| It is unusu- 
aDy well illu^ated by a large number of original drawings. 
^ Without doi*bt the heSt book on the subjed. 
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ASTI^OLOGY If you wish to obtain a horoscope of 
By M. M. Macgregor your entire life, or if you would like to 

know in what business or profession you 
wiD be^ succeed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a person to choose for a business 
partner, or the time of the month in which to be^n an 
enterprise, you will find these and hundreds of other vital 
que^ons solved in this book by the science of Apology. 

PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge whether a man 
By Leila Lomax may be tru^ed to handle money for 

us? Q How can a woman analyze 
a man who would marry her ? ^ Partly by words, partly 
by voice, partly by reputation, but more than all by looks — 
the shape of the head, the set of the jaw, the line of the 
mouth, the glance of the eye. Q Physiognomy as explained 
in this book shows clearly how to read character with every 
point explained by illu^ations and photographs. 

GRAPHOLOGY : Do you know that every 

How to Read Character toie you write five or 
from Handwriting «« ^^ you fumish a 

By Clifford Howard complete record of your 

charader? Anyone who 
under^ands Graphology can tell by simply examining your 
handwriting juit what sort of a person you are. fl. There is 
no^ method of chara(5ter reading that is more intere^ng, more 
trustworthy, and more valuable than that of Graphology, 
and it is the aim of this volume to enable anyone to become 
a mafter of this moSt fascinating art 
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CURIOUS FACTS Why do you raise your hat to a 
By Clifford Howard lady? and why are you always 

careful to offer the right hand and 
not the left ? .^ Is there a good reason for the buttons on 
the sleeve of your coat? Q How did your family name 
originate ? Q Is it true that it takes nine tailors to make a 
man, and if so, why, forsooth? Q These and scores of 
equally intere^g que^ons find answers here. Open it at 
any page and you will see something you have wanted to 
know all your life. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY The hand shows the man. 
By Henry Frith but many who believe in 

palmi^tiy have found no 
ready access to its principles. ^ This little guide to it is com- 
plete, trustworthy, and yet simple in anangement. ^ With 
this book and a little practice anyone may read chara<Ser 
surely, recall pait events, and forecaA the future. Q Ful^ 
iUu^ated. 

CIVICS : This book answers a multitude 

What Every Citizen of questions of intere^ to eveiy- 

Should Know ^^^' ^ ^* 9^^ intelligent, con- 

Bv Geortfe Lewis cise, and complete mformation 

on such topics as the Monroe 
Dodrine, Behring Sea Controversy, ELxtradition Treaties, 
Basis of Taxation, and fully explams the meaning of Habeas 
Corpus, Free Coinage, Civil Service, Australian Ballot, and 
a great number of other equally intere^g subjeds. 
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LAW, AND HOW TO Mo^ legal difficulties arise 

KEEP OUT OF IT from ignorance of the minor 

By Paschal H. Cogglns. Esq. Points of law. fl[ This book 

furnishes to the busy man and 
woman knowledge of juA such points as are mo^ likely to 
arise in eveiy-day affairs, and thus prote<5ts them againft 
mental worry and financial loss. Q Not only is this informa- 
tion liberally given, but every point is so explained and 
illu^ated that the reader will not only underhand the law 
on the subjedt, but cannot fail to remember it. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY AU literature abounds 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. in classical allusions, but 

many do not understand 
their meaning. ^ The force of an argument or the beauty 
of an illu^ation is therefore often lo^. Q To avoid this, 
everyone should have at hand a complete di(5tionary such as 
this. ^ It contains all the classical allusions worth knowing, 
and they are so ready of access as to require little or no 
time in looking up. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES Plutarch was the moSt famous 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. AL biographer and one of the moSt 

delightful essayi^s who ever 
lived. Q To him we are indebted for an intimate acquaint- 
ance with many famous Greeks and Romans who made 
hi^ory and who ^11 live. Q This book is a condensed form 
of the original " Lives." ^ All the personages likely to be 
inquired about are mentioned, and what is told of them is 
jaSt what one moSt wishes to know. 
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THE DOG Every dog owner should know how to 
By John Maxtee choose a dog, how to house and feed him, 

how to exercise and train him, and how to 
get him back to condition if he is out of sorts. Q AD the 
essentials of dog keeping are here, from kennel to show- 
bench, and from biscuits to flea-bane. Q For the one who 
wants a cheap but expert dog encyclopedia in little space 
this is the only book. 

GOLF Golf, to-day, is a synonym for " out- 

By Horace Hutchinson doors** to thousands of busy people. 

Q This standard book gives a com- 
plete hiftory of the game, together with m^udlions for the 
seledion of implements, and full directions for playing. 
4 Much intere^ng information relating to celebrated links 
and famous players is presented. Q A convenient glossary, 
together with the rules and etiquette of the game, is ap- 
pended. 

HEALTH : HOW TO What is the use of dumb 

GET AND KEEP IT hells every morning and rigid 

By Walter V. Woods, M. D. dieting three times a day 

when there is an open drain 
in the cellar ? 4 Why shield the baby from draughts and 
then feed him on infected milk ? Q Do you know the things 
that make for Health ? — proper exercise, reit, bathing, eat-, 
ing, ventilation, and good plumbing — these are only a few 
of them } Q This book tells what Health is, what makes it, 
what hurts it, and how to get and how to keep it 
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FII^ST AID Lives can be saved and much 

TO THE INJURED suffering i^evented by the 

By F. J. Warwick ftudy of this work. Q What 

to do in all kinds of accidents, 
as well as in the firft Aages of illness, with a brief and simple 
statement of the human anatomy, con^tute the chief features 
of the book. Q It is written in a plain and simple way, easily 
underwood, and its value is further increased by its copious 
illu^rations. 

NURSING Every househoM has its serious illnesses, 

By S. Virginia Levis but few families can afford a profes- 
sional nurse. Q This book is the next 
beft thing, better in some respedts, as anyone can easily 
foDow its in^ru<5tion8, and when once learned they are 
always ayailable. 4 The fullest particulars are given for the 
cafe of the sick in all the simple as well as the serious ail- 
ments of life. 

ELECTRICITY An interesting and thoroughly reliable 
By George L. Fowler presentation of the subjed for the ama- 
teur or skilled eledtrician. Q If you wish 
to install an ele(5tric door-beD, conStrudt a telephone, wire a 
house, or underhand the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required mformation. Q A practical book of 
meftimable value to everyone. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS Buane^a letters ihould be busi- 

By CIvin 0. Althou5e "«*» 8*="«»- ^ ^ *^'* V" 

shows by numerous complete 

examples from real business how to write business letters 
effectively, fl There are letters of information, applica- 
tion, introduction, recommendation, letters to order goods, 
sell goods, collection letters, and indeed every letter a busi- 
ness man needs. 4 The book includes also a full list of 
business forms. 

SHAKESPEAREAN On every human experience 

QUOTATIONS '^i T'i^t tl*^**'- ^ 

^ shed the light or his gemus. t| 

By C. S. Rex Here are more than one thou- 

sand subjects, arranged alpha- 
betically, and under each is given from one to twenty apt 
quotations. ^ It is Shakespeare condensed, in a form for 
practical and universal use. 

PHRENOLOGY Tells how to examine the head and 

n.. rk>. H Ai:.. leam how its shape influences char- 

oy Chat. n. Ulin ^. .... , v , , e \ • 

' acter. q With a little study of this 

fascinating science you can analyze your friends* characters, 
provide unlimited amusement, give useful advice, and find a 
way to success for yourself and others. Q Fully illustrated. 

CHICKENS Illustrated. Q A book that tells aU 

n.. A T i^k...«» about Chickens, how to obtain success 
dv a. I . Jonnson . . t • i i i • i • 

with artinciai and natural mcubation, 

how to combat disease and vermin, how to feed and other- 
wise care for the growing brood. ^ It is thoroughly modem 
and scientific and at the same time unusually readable. 



BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS The Bible k a store- 

By John H. Bechtel ^.^ ^^'"^^ \^* 

and this book is the key 

to it. Q Thousands of quotations are here arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects, providing instantly an apt illustration 
for any phase of experience. QThe book makes the 
Bible useful in business, literature, education, politics, club 
life, social affairs, and many other fields apart from religion. 
FuUy indexed. 



THE HORSE A compact but complete encyclopaedia 
Bv C T Davics ^ horse knowledge. Q It tells how to 

choose a horse and tell his age, how to 
raise horses, feed, stable, and care for them, train them to 
saddle and harness, and cure their ailments. Qlt is 
based on the latest researches of veterinary science and 
is fully illustrated. Q A book that v^l save its cost a 
hundred times over to any horse ov^er. 



HOME GAMES A collection of the newest 

By George Hapgood, Esq. *f ^ ^^ ^ys of amusing peo- 
ple who have come together 
for a good time. Q Games with cards, pencil and paper, 
charades, action games, games of thought and memory, and 
many new ideas for "forfeits** are among the novel sugges- 
tions in the booL QThe entertainments are adapted for 
both older and younger people, and every game is clearly 
explained. Q A convenient index helps in finding the game 
needed for any occasioiL 



STORIES WORTH TELLING Here is the cream of 

By Herbert Leonard Cogglns ^" ,*® ^^"5; .Tories, 

and not an objection- 
able one among them. They are all the kind that tickle 
when you ta^e, and explode when you take them in. The 
book is as funny as human nature, which is saying a good 
deal, but not too much. Ululated with 1 00 pictures by 
Claire Victor Dwiggins, whose whimsical conceits add to 
the fun of the book. 

PARLIAMENTARY UW Anyone may be caUed 

By Pa«*al H. Cogjiiu. Ek|. upon to preside at 9 meet- 

mg. 1 his IS parliamentary 
law in a nutshell, for people who need plain rules, and the 
reasons for them, arranged for quick use. It is simple, sensi- 
ble, free from technical terms, readable, but very complete. 
No club or society officer can afford to be without it. 
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